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metimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to-ask for 
Is the na word, and should be observed on 


in cannot be genuine. 7 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


He: * You red you knew I was coming to- 
night. How did you know it? Are you 

with second sight?” She: ‘No; but I broke 
® mirror this morning, and that’s always a sign 


of bad luck.” 
* * %* 


Tue superintendent of schools at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has decided that teachers may wear 
bicycle dresses in school, providing they are 
not “ shorter than is proper.” 

* *« x 

‘‘ Nor a song-bird hat in stock” is posted on 
frequent bulletins through the millinery depart- 
ment of Marshall Field’s great Chicago store. 

+ * #8 


A man lately wandered into a remote hotel 
that doesn’t keep a dictionary, and on comin 
down in the morning was asked by the landlor 
how he rested. ‘‘Oh,” replied the gentleman, 
“‘T suffered nearly all night with insomnia.” 
The landlord was mad in a minute, and roared, 
‘‘T'll bet you two dollars there ain’t one in my 
house ! "—Kennebec Journal. 

+ * * 

Fresh air is an indispensable condition of 
life. Man can live for weeks without food, as 
numerous fasters have proved; people have 
survived several days without water or other 
liquids, but man can live only a few minutes 
without the vital sustenance afforded by air. 
Nor is there any limit to the amount of air that 
it is wholesome to take. Civilised man is 
intemperate in eating, drinking, working, talk- 
ing, reading, thinking, feeling—in everything, 
in fact, save breathing. There is no such trans- 
gression as respiratory intemperance. 

“re « 


‘Never do anything in order to excel other 
people, but in order to please God, and because 
itis His will that you should do everything in 
the best manner that you can. For if it is 
once a pleasure to you to excel other people, it 
will by degrees be a pleasure to you to see 
ae people not so good as yourself.” — William 

aw. 
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Accommopatinc Hens.—A hen is a useful 
member of society in every land, but in China 
they make her doubly profitable. Not only 
does she lay eggs and hatch chickens, but her 
services are in request to aid in the stocking of 
lakes and streams. Little does the unsus- 

icious hen dream, when she sits upon a nest 
fo which reposes a perfectly harmless-looking 

, that she is going to hatch out fish to re- 
the waters o Nea og takes to her 
task willing! enough, for @ genuine egg— 
so far as an is sonserned —cpadi which she 
sits. But inside that shell some fish spawn has 
been placed, and the. shell afterward hermeti- 
cally sealed. No “ peep, peep ” of little chicks 
rewards the self-sacrificing sitter, but after a 
few days the egg-shell is removed and carefully 
broken. The spawn has in the meantime been 
warmed into life, and the shell is emptied into 
a shallow pool, care Laan, Maem to use one 
where the water is warm oe sure to 
the sun. Here the small fish that soon 
develop are cared for until they are strong 
enough to be turned into a lake or stream. 
* 


we 
bd 


* 

Ong Worp.—A certain ireprressible bore 
had a formula which he always used when it 
was sought to put him off, and spare the objects 
of his attentions the trouble of: an interview 
with him :—“‘ But I assure you I want but one 
word with him—only one word!” He called 
once on a celebrated lawyer. The lawyer's 
clerk met him very sol ly with the remark: 
‘Why, haven’t you heard? Mr. B. died last 

ht.” He had scarcely got the words out 
when the applicant was saying conciliatingly: 
‘‘But I assure you I want but one word with 
him—only one word!” 

* * * 


A Carpinat’s Storres.—‘ I’m afraid I can’t 
tell you,” answered Cardinal Wiseman, on some 
one asking the names of several choice plants 
on the table. ‘I am often as much puzzled by 
botanical nomenclature as the old lady who 
said ‘she couldn’t remember all the old Latin 
names; the only two she had been able to 
retain were Awrora Borealis and delariwm 
tremens.’"” The cardinal thoroughly enjoyed 
humorous stories and often told them at his 
table. ‘‘I have seen Father Faber,” writes the 
author of “ Social Hours with Celebrities,”’ “‘ at 
the cardinal’s table, laugh till the tears rolled 
down his face.” A story which the cardinal 
enjoyed much was that of an Irishman who, 
while taking a barge up the Shannon, was asked 
what goods he had on board, and answered: 
“Timber and fruit.” ‘ What kind of timber 
and what sort of fruit?’ ‘“‘ Well, an’ if ye must 
know, the timber is just birch brooms, and the 
fruit, well, it’s pretaties.”” An Irishman averred 
that the habit of Irish landlords of living out- 
side of Ireland was the great grievance Ireland 
had to complain of. ‘Oh, yes,” answered an 
Englishman, “ that’s the old stalking-horse. I 
don’t believe in your absentees.” ‘ Not belave 
in ’em! Come to Dublin with me, and I'll show 
ye 'em by the hundred. Why, the country just 
awarms with ’em.” 

* * * 

Tue class of citizens opposed to law and 
order declare that it was a mistake to give 
woman the ballot—a proof that politics are not 
moving to suit them; on the other hand, we 
have not seen or heard of one communication 
signed by a Colorado man of either public, 
financial, business, or even social prominence, 
declaring equal Suffrage to be a failure, while 
many high in public esteem, and occupying the 
most important positions of public trust, have, 
over their signatures, written of its beneficial 
results. — Mrs. Susan Riley Ashley, Denver. 
Colorado, U.S.A. 

* * * 

THERE was once a good woman who was well 
known among her circle for her simple faith 
and her great calmness in the midst of many 
trials. other woman, living at a distance, 
hearing of her, said: ‘‘I must go and see that 
woman and learn the secret of her strong, happy 


life.’ She went, and accosting the woman, 
said: ‘Are you the woman with the great 
faith?” ‘*No,” replied she, ‘Iam not the 


woman with the great faith, but I am the 
woman with the little faith in the great God.” 
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be as well to find out whether they desired her 
acquaintance before she went. ‘You can do 
as you like,” was the reply, “‘ but I shall go.” 
Fearing lest some of her own friends might call 
to congratulate her, and she should have the 
mortification of their finding her spending the 
Sunday alone, the young wife chose what 
seemed the lesser evil, and put on her white 
dress to go. When they had proceeded a little 
way, it began to rain, and the circumstance of 
the muslin frock induced her to return. ‘‘ Very 
well,” said her husband, “‘ you have an umbrella, 
you can go back, but I shall go on.” 


In 1829 Mr. Jameson went out to a puisne 
judgeship in Dominica, and the parting, though 
amicable, was less of a trial than a relief. Mrs. 
Jameson soon after ‘travelled on the Continent 
with her father and Sir Gerard Noel, who con- 
ducted them @ la Milor Anglais. On her 
return she wrote, ‘‘ Loves of the Poets,” and 
‘Celebrated Female Sovereigns,” and in 1882, 
‘‘Shakespeare’s Heroines: Characteristics of 
Women.” In 1833 Mr. Jameson returned from 
his colonial appointment; but through his 
wife’s influential friends secured another in 
Canada, and as soon as his short sojourn with 
her at the home of her sister, Mrs. Bates, was 
over, Mrs. Jameson started for a tour in Ger- 
many, where she made many friendships, 
notably those of Frau Ottilie von Goethe, the 
poet’s daughter-in-law; the philosopher, 
Schlegel, and Tieck, the then literary giant of 
Dresden, whom she visited at his house in the 
Alt Markt in that city. Among her English 
friends were Mrs. Basil Montagu and her 
daughter, Mrs. Procter, and in 1834 she was 

. : introduced to Lady Byron, with whom she 
Mr. Jameson renewed his suit, was accepted, maintained a warm friendship for twenty years, 
and the pair were married and settled | 11. severance of which was the great sorrow of 
in Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. It | 17.4 Jameson's later life. 
was in the early bridal days that ° ; _ 
Mrs. Jameson unlocked her “Diary,” and| In 1834 Mrs. Jameson published “Visits 
read portions of it to her husband, and a Mr. and Sketches,” and found herself fast 
Thompson, a bookseller. He urged Mrs. becoming famous. About this time her hus- 
Jameson to let him publish her “ Diary,” and band, who was Chancellor at Toronto, begged 
she agreed on condition that out of the profits, her to go to him. It was no small sacrifice of 
if any, he should give her a guitar. He first personal inclination to quit her pleasant literary 
published the book himself, and then sold the |¢"towrage, but her sense of duty was ever 
copyright for £50 to Colburne, who changed the paramount, and she went in 1836. Mr, 
title to “Diary of an Ennuyée.” The little Jameson had written that he or a friend would 
book excited some admiration. meet her at New York to conduct her to 

Up to this time, that is, to the age of thirty- Toronto, but when she arrived she had to wait 
one, Mrs. Jameson had only written, in two or three weeks for the promised escort. In 
addition to the ‘‘ Diary ’—* Little Louisa, a view of this chilling reception it is not surpri- 
Tale for Children”; a children’s “ Vocabulary | %i28 that she should afterwards write: ‘ As I 
of Useful Words,” and a comedietta. Her | think differently from Mr. Jameson on every 
work and celebrity as an authoress, and her subject which can peeePy '& thinking mind, I 
private unhappiness, were now to begin almost keep clear of any expression (at least unneces- 
together. As the Edinburgh Review said: “The | ®8*Y expression) of my opinions. Finally, 
wife was sorely neglected, and the authoress she declared: ‘‘ The place itself and the society 
urged to make capital ‘out of her talents.” | te 8° detestable to me, my own domestic 
One story for which Mrs. Oliphant vouches position so painful, and 80 without remedy or 
absolute authenticity, throws a suggestive hope; that to remain here would be death to 
light on the husband’s character. The pair were | ™°: 
married in the middle of a week, and on the 
following Sunday Mr. Jameson announced his 
intention of dining at the friend’s house where 


MRS. JAMESON. 
By Emiry Hi. 


Ir is more than a generation —thirty - nine 
years—since the death of Mrs. Jameson, and 
the younger women of to-day hardly remember 
her as what in fact she was—one of the pioneers 
of the larger liberty which they enjoy. 

Born in 1794, Anna Brownell Murphy (Mrs. 
Jameson) lived under four English monarchs, 
through the last twenty-six years and the first 
twenty-three years of the sovereigns who have 
reigned longest over Great Britain. Anna 
Murphy was born in Dublin. Her mother was 
English; her father, an artist, is described as a 
hot-headed young Irish patriot, but his artistic 
avocations brought him to England in 1798. 
Mr. Murphy was appointed miniature painter 
to Princess Charlotte, at whose command he 
undertook his ‘ Beauties of the Court,” salled 
at the time ‘ Beauties of Windsor.” After the 
death of Princess Charlotte, in the first year of 
her marriage, Prince Leopold declined to he 
responsible for the commission, so M?. Murphy 
found his ‘‘ Beauties” on his hands. Ten years 
later he brought them out in book form, with 
‘the collaboration of his daughter Anna for the 
letterpress, but he lost by the venture. 

Anna Murphy did not go through the syste- 
matic course of training which is meant to-day 
by a good education, but when quite young she 
studied French, Italian and Spanish, going 
into German later on in life when she had 
begun her researches in the Continental gal- 
leries. Without being a skilled technical 
artist, she was gifted with an intuitive appre- 
ciation of the beautiful; her own line of 
excellence was literature, but such was her 
artistic instinct and intelligence that she used 
to say, ‘‘ A picture to her was like plain writing. 
When she looked at it she seemed to feel 
instantly for what purpose it had been wrought.” 
It was in the interpretation in words of the 
great artists that she won her fame. 

Hers was a beautiful and harmonious 
character, in which the moral nature was as 
fully developed as the artistic and intellectual. 
All through the sixty-six years of her life, she 
was the support of her family—both bread- 
‘winner and adviser. As the Atheneum said: 
“‘ Her earnings were liberally apportioned to the 
aid of others—Mrs. Jameson being for herself 
simple, self-relying, self-denying—holding that 
high view of the duties belonging to the pursuits 
of the imagination which rendered meanness, or 
servility, or dishonourable dealing, or license 
glossed over with some convenient name, im- 
possible to her.” 

The protective, providing side of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s character showed itself quite in her 
childhood. Ways and means were often a 
matter of debate between the parents, and 
Anna, who was only twelve, but the eldest 
daughter, took the situation so much au 
grand serieux that calling her two younger 
sisters into council—the third was a baby in 
the cradle—she proposed that, instead of eating | he had been accustomed to spend the Sunday. 
the bread of idleness, they should start off to| Somewhat taken aback, Mrs. Jameson suggested 
Brussels to learn the art of lace-making, and so that his friends did not know her, and it would 


gain a footing for their parents. They had only 
to follow the Paddington Canal to the coast, 
take ship to Flanders, and voild/ The home 
authorities, instead of deriding the scheme, 
allowed the little trio to pack their bags. The 
evening before they were to start the children 
came down in their best frocks and sashes to 
dessert, and Mr. Murphy served some food for 
the second girl, Louisa, saying, ‘‘ Who knows, my 
darling, but that this may be the last time we 
shall be together ?”” Throwing her arms round 
his neck the little girl exclaimed that she 
would never leave her father. The small 
Camilla’s courage also collapsed, and Anna did 
not start on the expedition alone. Four years 
later, however, when sixteen, Anna went as a 
governess into the family of the Marquis of 
Winchester, where she remained till she was 
twenty, and from that time onward she pro- 
bably continued to contribute to the support of 
the household. 

It was at her father’s house, in 1821, that 
Anna unfortunately met Robert Jameson, a 
young barrister of attractive mien and manners, 
and at that time with tastes akin to her own. 
They became betrothed, but some difference 
arose, and the engagement terminated. Anna 
goon after accompanied a rich young pupil on 
the grand tour with her family. She was then 
27 years of age, and however heart-broken she 
may have felt at starting, she simply revelled 
in the glories of art she found around her in 
Paris, Venice, Rome. It was on this tour she 
wrote her ‘‘ Diary of a Lady,” but without the 
least idea of publication. Some time after her 
return, and after she had been governess in 
the family of Mr. Littleton (Lord Hatherton) 


In 1838 Mrs. Jameson returned to England, 
but before then had made a two-months’ 
solitary tour in the Indian settlements, and 
explored Lake Huron, the result of this visit 
appearing in the book, ‘‘Summer Rambles and 
Winter Studies.” Prior to this, the final 


84 


separation of husband and wife, Mr. Jameson 
formally settled upon her an annuity of £800. 

On her arrival in England, Mrs. Jameson 
resided with her sister, Mrs. Bates, in Mortimer- 
street, and also took a little house for herself 
at Windsor, where she was presented to the 
Queen. 

The winter of 1888-9 was spent in Germany, 
and Mrs. Jameson made a translation of the 
dramas of Princess Adelaide of Saxony, which 
she published under the title of ‘‘ Social Life in 
Germany.” When again in England she went 
to reside with her parents at Notting Hill. 

In 1841 Mrs. Jameson published her ‘ Com- 
panion to the Galleries of Art,” and about that 
time her translation of the “Life of P. P. 
Reubens.” Her articles in the Penny Magazine 
on “ Early Italian Painters” were published as 
a book in 1845. This was translated into 
' French, and has become one of her most 
popular works. The success of the “‘ Companion” 
led her to bring out a “ Handbook t the Public 
Galleries in and near London.” 

Mr. Murphy, who had been a helpless invalid 
for some three or four years, died in 1842, and 
Mrs. Jameson became the sole stay of her 
mother and unmarried sisters, whom she settled 
at Ealing. At this time Lady Byron’s carriage 
was often to be seen conveying Mrs. Jameson 
from Ealing to Esher, whither Lady Byron had 
just moved. Other friends at this period were 
Joanna Baillie and Elizabeth Barrett (Mrs. 
Browning). 

Mrs. Jameson’s next literary project was her 
chef d’cuvre, “Sacred and Legendary Art,” 
concerning which Longfellow wrote to her: 
‘‘God bless you for this book.” A tour in 
Germany and Italy was necessary for its pre- 
paration, but she was then straining every 
nerve.to pay her father’s debts and insure her 
life for £600, and the visit to Dresden and Italy 
did not come off till 1845. 

Mrs. Jameson was nearly fifty years of age 
before she became a writer or a speaker on the 
Woman question. Indeed, this can hardly be 
said to have existed until the report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the con- 
ditions under which women and children were 
employed in mines and factories revealed a 
terrible state of things which led to what is 
known as Lord Shaftesbury’s legislation. E. 
B. Barrett (Mrs. Browning) wrote ‘“‘ The Cry of 
the Children,” and Mrs. Jameson took part in 
the discussions, and wrote an article in the 
Atheneum. ‘Memories and Essays,’’ pub- 
lished in 1846, show the growing interest the 
author .was feeling in social questions. In 
judging of what Mrs. Jameson said, the time at 
which she wrote must always be borne in mind. 
John Stuart Mill’s motion for Woman’s Suffrage 
was not introduced into the House of Commons 
till seven years after the death of Mrs. Jameson, 
and in the fifties the ‘‘ Woman question” 
was to the general Press a veritable terra 
incognita. The good work that women did 
was done individually. There had, indeed, 
been an Anti-Slavery Ladies’ Committee, and 
noble work had it done, but there were no 
societies managed: by women, no public or 
drawing-room meetings addressed by lady 
speakers for the furtherance of what women 
now call their own questions. What Mrs. 
Jameson wrote was, therefore, the outcome of 
her own thought, observation and convictions— 
no mere falling into line with her environment. 
The present generation has many aids to 
right thinking; Mrs. Jameson had _herself 
te evolve the ideas which have become 
the commonplaces of to-day. And it 
is interesting to note how she seemed intuitively 
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to arrive at truths and principles which lie at 
the root of most of our present efforts. In the 
book which first made her popular, ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Heroines: Characteristics of Women,” 
and which was published as far back as the 
year of the great Reform Bill (1882), Mrs. 
Mt apes Wi me SOLES ol 
“Tt to me e con 0 
women in , as at present constituted, is 
false in itself, and injurious to them—that the 
education of women, as at present conducted, 
is founded in mistaken principles, and tends to 
earfully sum of misery and error 

but I do not ptu- 


fi 
sexes ; choose presum 
— in the face of the 


fling these 


twenty-two years later, we find some vigorous 
protests against 
SOCIAL OPINION. 
‘Our present social opinion says to the man : 
‘You may be a vulgar, brutal sensualist, and 
use the basest means to attain the basest ends ; 


but so long as do not offend con- 

ee ee you abel’ be. bela 

shall be ae ne tek ot pan tee 
oO 

softest Fos fe of tenderness, of relenting 


pity; but if you cannot add hypocrisy you 
shall be p ed as the most 
criminal.” 


. Also some valuable words on 


‘6rHE COWARDICE OF WOMEN. 
‘‘In every mind where there is a ten- 
dency to fear, there is a strong capacity to hate. 


Those who dwell in fear dwell next door to 
hate, and I think it is the cowardice of women 
which makes them such intense haters.” 


The following, from the same source, is as 
pertinent as if written to-day, instead of forty- 
five years ago :— 

ILL-TREATMENT OF WIVES. 


‘‘ According to law and custom, the chastity of 
woman is 4s the property of man, to whom she 
is accountable for it, rather than to God and 
her own conscience. Whatever people may 
say, such is the common, the social, the legal 
view of the case. It is a remnant of Oriental 
barbarism. It tends to much vice, or, at the 
best, to a low standard of morality, in both 
sexes. This idea of property in the woman 
survives still in our present social state, particu- 
larly among the lower orders, and is one cause 
of the ill-treatment of wives. All those who 
are particularly acquainted with the manners 
and condition of the people will testify 
to this, namely, that when a_ child or 
any weaker individual is illtreated, those stand- 
ing by will interfere and protect the victim, but 
if the sufferer be the wife of the oppressor, it 
is a point. of etiquette to look on, to take no 
pens in the fray, and to leave the brute man to 

o what he likes ‘ with his own.’ ” 


Here again is a truth, the recognition of 
which is still very far from accomplished, the 
need of an 

EQUAL MORAL STANDARD. 

‘*T¢ is fatal in any mind to make the moral 
standard for men high and the moral standard 
for women low, or vice versd. This has 
appeared to me the very commonest of all 
mistakes in men and women who have lived 
much in the world, but fatal nevertheless, and 
in three ways; first as distorting the moral 
ideal, so far as it exists in the conscience; 
secondly, as | gal cm the bounds, practically, 
of right and wrong; thirdly, as being at 
variance with the spirit and principles of 
Christianity. . . . 

‘* Akin to this mistake, or identical with it, 
is the belief that there are essentially masculine 
and feminine virtues and vices. . > I 
firmly believed that as the influences of religion 
are extended, and as civilisation advances, 
those qualities which are now admired as 
essentially feminine will be considered as 
essentially hwman, such as gentleness, purity, | 
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—— sense of duty, 


and the e affections over the 


Séminisent.” 
In the following passage a familiar fallacy is 
exposed :— 


LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN. 


‘¢ Man’s tion for women. has hitherto 
been like tion for Ireland: it has 
been without s y; without the recognition 
of equality; @ com: of certain 
iene differences, physical and moral, and,. 


therefore, = ala useless, often unjust, and 


and | not seldom cru 


“To legislate for women as a part of the 


labouring community, our tors must first. 
understand what it is in our nature to desire; 


what it is in our power to perform; what it is 
in our duty to Before you can do right,. 
must do away with the 5 


‘¢ And what is the source o' ? It 
lies in the singular, unaccountable, and, as it- 


should seem irreconcileable an m between 
the moral law and the law of opinion. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW GOVERNMENT OF 
HAWAII. 


Tus island being now placed under a pro-. 
tectorate by the United States, a ‘ Bill for the 
dei of the Territory of Hawaii’ has 
reported to the Senate, with amend- 
ments striking out the property qualifica- 
tions for representatives and of voters for re- 
resentatives. The word “ male” ry age in 
both the qualifications for voters and for mem- 
bers of the ture. A friend of Woman’s. 
stein cl the House has promised to move an 
ame ent striking out the word “male,” and 
there is still a chance that the subject of the 
rights of women may be discussed in the present 


e following —— in an open letter to the: 
Hon. Thomas Reed speaks the sentiment of 
the Woman Suffragists of the country :— 

‘‘ HonoureD §Sir,—We notice with keen 
interest a Bill before Congress to regulate the 
political status of the inhabitants of Hawaii. 

“In our opinion it is a grave blunder, at this 
stage of civilisation, as a new century dawns 
— us, to establish a ‘male oligarchy’ in any 
of the new territories that have lately come 
into our possession. 

“The marked feature in the legislation of 
the present century has been the growing 
liberslity of our laws for women, until in four 
States they have been crowned with all the 

ights of American citizens. The women of 
awaii should be accorded the highest position 
occupied by any in the United States. But the 
Bill before Congress proposes more restrictive 
legislation for women than any yet tried in the 
United States. By limiting aii official positions 
to ‘male’ citizens there is a new depth to 
women’s degradation we of the States have not 
yet experienced. 

“Ifthe men of our Republic have not the 
justice and wisdom to establish a government 
of equality in all their possessions, they should 
at least avoid giving women an inferior position 
to that already attained here, especially as a 
most important step to a higher civilisation is 
the education and elevation of the mothers of 
the race. 

“It would be a grave mistake to begin the new 
century with retrogressive legislation for women 
na y looking to our flag as a new protection 
for all their inalienable rights. 

‘Your sentiments, Honoured Sir, in favour of 
the enfranchisement of women have been so 
freely expressed on many public occasions that - 
we =p to you with confidence to use your 
official position to prevent, if possible, this 
proposed legislation, perpetuating, as it will, in 
other latitudes these invidious distinctions of 
sex, 

‘“ EvizaBETH Capy STANTON, 
‘Susan B, ANTHONY.” 
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APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 
A reply to Mill’s “ Article on Government.” 
By Wititum THomPson. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER III. 
® The general argument of James Mill's ‘Article,’ 


Sor men’s political rights, is founded on the 


wniversal love of power, of all human beings, 


over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
This is stated to be the grand 


purposes. 
governing law of human nature.” 


III.—or THE SITUATION OF THE LAST GREAT 
DIVISION OF WOMEN, WIVES. 

Tue simple pleasures, either of the senses, 
smelling, feeling or touch, hearing, and seeing, 
unimportant as they are compared with those 
of taste and sex, follow the same rule of dis- 
tribution in marriage. One of the parties, the 
husband, has the exclusive command over 
them, enjoying as much as he pleases of them 
himself, and permitting the use of whatever 
portion of them he thinks fit to his companion. 
These pleasures, however, are mostly enjoyed 
in association with other pleasures, chiefly those 
of intellect and sympathy. As to intellect, 
man, to fit his slave for the vow and the 
practice of blind obedience, deprives her of all 
means of knowledge except such crumbs 
as, like the sparrow, she may pick up 
from her master’s table. As to sympathy, 
the power of imprisonment, which man in 
marriage holds,* cuts off his household slave 
from all sympathy but with himself, his children 
and cats or other household animals. To some 
lighter public or private amusements where 
these associated pleasures may be enjoyed, 
husbands occasionally permit their wives, as 
‘they do children, to have access; but from 
scenes, assemblies, and incidents, that could 
really enlarge their minds or sympathies, they 
are, partly by positive law, pewtly by man’s 
public opinion, backed by persecution, effectually 
excluded. Home, except on a few occasions, 
chiefly for the drillings of superstition to render 
her obedience more submissive, is the eternal 
prison-house of the wife; the husband paints 
it as the abode of calm bliss, but takes care to 
find, outside its doors, for his own use, a species 
of bliss not quite so calm, but of a more varied 
and stimulating description. These are facts of 
such daily occurrence and notoriety, that to 
the multitudinous, unreflecting creatures, their 
victims, they pass as the established order of 
Nature. 


From intellectual, from social or sympathetic 
pleasures, which so elevate the human race in 
the scale of being and capability of happiness, 
over all other animals, which so increase, by 
entwining themselves with, all the simple 
pleasures of the senses, which occupy 80 great 
a space of time and human life with gentle 


[* It has already been mentioned that this power was 
declared to be abolished by the Jackson case judgment 
only in 1892. Still, however, a man can utterly neglect his 
wife himself, and yet refuse to allow her to have the society 
of any other person. For though it is just now granted to 
wives that they may not be completely imprisoned at the 
mere will of their husbands, it still remains true that a wife 
can be cut off from social intercourse by her husband’s ill- 
nature. Especially is she debarred from any friendly associa- 
tion with other men. The Divorce Court in men’s hands, 
constantly dismisses to ignominy and want wives against 
whom nothing is proved but having had “‘ visits from a man 
in her husband’s absence,” and fines tremendously a man 
who has shown any friendship towards or SreanenAy 
visited and taken an interest in the og cbigh of a marrie 
woman. Many intellectual women are by t is danger cut 
off practically entirely from the conversation, the social 
intercourse, which is so necessary as food for the mind.— 
Ed. W. 8.) 
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culture for their enjoyment, women, and par- 


voluptuous enjoyments, and of pampering his 
conceit of superiority and his unhallowed love of 
despotic command. From want of education, 


immense accession to their happiness which 
intellectual culture would afford them. From 
hours and nights and days of interesting con- 


retirement they are driven, while the males are 


curiosity, judgment, anticipation. Besides the 
‘total loss to women, how much would man’s 
enjoyment of these pleasures be increased, by 
doubling the number of persons capable of 
sharing them with him ! 

From the seclusion from events and know- 
ledge in which women are brought up, and from 
the ignorance which is thus forced upon them, 
the mass of men unavoidably contract an 
habitual contempt for their intellectual powers, 
‘and repress as presumption an opinion, even 
timidly given by them, on any subject beyond 
the grasp of children’s minds. Does it tend to 
the happiness of women, of wives, to be the 
objects of this never-ceasing contempt? Is not 
the happiness of every human being necessarily 
increased by the ‘respect of those by whom it is 
surrounded ? And is there any respect so 
exquisitely felt and so useful as that which 
the culture and diffusion of intellectual power 
ensure to the intelligent ? But the pleasures of 
intellectual communication, of interchange of 
thought and speculation, are but a part of those 
lost by women from that intellectual imbecility 
into which man’s perverse notions of selfish 
interest drill them. Those private and vacant 
hours, during which the mind of the husband 
is excited abroad wherever his inclinations 
prompt him—whether in pursuit of gain, science, 
or amusement—are passed drearily by the wife 
for want of intellectual resources. The vacuum 
of an unemployed mind is not simply the 
absence of happiness; it is a state of 
positive torment, if not directed to malignant 
or otherwise mischievous low pursuits, which, 
in general, react on the happiness of the 
husband, and of all those within the sphere of 
their influence. Intellectual pursuits would 
not only supply an occupation for these hours, 
but would lay in a fund of materials for thought 
which would become associated with’ simpler 
occupations, and convert all simple into 
compounded pleasures, or supply pleasing 
trains of thought for those occasions of seclusion 
and self-dependence, into which accident throws, 
more or less, every individual. 

All the other benefits arising from intellectual 
culture, particularly from the acquisition of 
physical knowledge, such as freedom/from super- 
stitious terrors, from imposture and dupery, from 
physical evils to health and comfort, might 
here be enumerated to swell the loss to the 
happiness of women from this source; viz., 
from that intellectual imbecility to which they 
are systematically, if not perfidiously trained. 
Some women there are who, from a 
peculiar and fortunate animal tempera- 
ment, or from mere insensibility of nerve, 
or from the lowest ignorance, cannot compre- 
hend, much less estimate, the loss of happiness 
they suffer from this source. But apathy is 
not happiness; though it is better, certainly, 
not to feel than to be wretched. The object of 


is just philosophy, however, is not to exter- 


and never over-exciting emotion, which are so 


cheap of purchase, requiring nothing but 


ticularly wives, are brutally excluded, with the 
real but vain object of adding to man’s 


of early culture, equal to that of man, in every 
branch of useful knowledge, women lose the 


versation, they are excluded: to silence or 


glowing with interest, enjoying the emotions of 
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minate sensation, is not to reduce sentient 
beings to the state of unorganised matter, but 
to raise those whose organisation renders them 
sentient, and capable of becoming rational 
creatures, to the highest state of habitual 
enjoyment ot which their nature is susceptible, 
Our immediate question is, whether men, 1€ry 
husbands, permit as great a quantity of these 
intellectual enjoyments to their wives as they 
themselves indulge in. From no class of 
human [pleasures are women in general, and 
wives in "particular, more systematically ex- 
cluded. When a few of them, in spite of 
exclusions, pick up a few crumbs of real know- 
ledge, they are looked upon as ‘intruders, and 
usurpers of the rights and privileges necessarily 
appertaining to the strength, of the more brawny, 
and therefore of the superior, sex. 


If from intellectual pleasures we turn to those 
of sympathy, or of the social class, we shall 
find a contrast almost as marked and barefaced 
between the enjoyments of the two parties, 
husbands and wives. Here shall we find 
exemplified to the letter the operation of the 
“grand primary law of human nature—that 
men exércising power without checks will 
reduce those subjected to it to the state, at 


least, of the slaves in the West Indies.” Truly 


at least as grievous. Uninformed men, the 
creatures of the unfavourable circumstances 
which have developed their characters, have in 
many important respects, and those the most 
closely connected with individual happiness, 
reduced women in the state of wives, to a 
social condition even more slavish than that of 
the female West India slaves. Amongst slaves, 
one common stock, that of the master, support- 
ing, however miserably yet equably, the whole 


population, women, children, and men, the 


female slaves have not been under 


the necessity of submitting to 4 second 


state of individual domestic slavery to the 


male slaves, for the privilege of sharing 


unequally with them the means of a wretched 
existence derived from their united labours. 
No female slave is obliged, for the sake of 
existence, to vow obedience to all the despotic 
commands of a male slave, to resign her privi- 
leges, such as the taskmaster leaves to all, 
of going out and coming in, of moving from 
place to place within the desolate sphere of 
common bonds, of forming acquaintances, 
friendships, and attachments at her plea- 
gure with any individuals of her fellow-slaves ; 
just as the males form their acquaintances, 
friendships, and attachments amongst their 
fellow-slaves; and particularly that most 
inestimable privilege of all—the basis of all 
improvement, morality, and happiness—of 
moulding her own actions according to her 
own views of interest, propriety, and justice, 
liable to the same physical, legal, and arbitrary 
restraints with her male companion in slavery, 
and no more. To none of these evils of 
individual domestic despotism, backed and 
super-added to the common evils of 
slavery, is the female slave in the West 
Indies rubjected. From none of these 
peculiar and super-added evils of domestic 
slavery is the wife, however graciously attired, 
in those termed civilised communities, exempt. 

The wife, at marriage, is constrained to the 
immoral vow of obedience to the arbitrary will 
of her husband: the physical strength of the 
husband, the iron dictates of law and supersti- 
tion, and the more unrelenting malice of male- 
created public opinion, enforce the debasing 
performance of this extorted vow. Is there a 
wife who dares to form her own acquaintances 
amongst women or men, without the per- 
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mission, direct or indirect, of the husband to 
form such acquaintances, or to retain them 
when formed? Is there a husband who would 
not spurn the permission, direct or implied, of 
the wife for him to form or retain his acquaint- 
ances? Is there a wife of civilised society who 
can dream to advance beyond acquaintances to 
the formation of friendships with other women 
or with men, without the express approbation of 
her husband? Is there a husband who would 
not laugh at the impertinence of his wife who 
should venture an opinion on matters so much 
beyond her capacity of judgment, as to the 
persons with whom, men or women, le might 
think proper to form the strictest bonds of 
friendship? From friendships, if we proceed 
to attachments—persecution, desolation and 
death attend the footsteps of the wife if the 
husband only suspect them (for permission or 
even connivance is not only here out of the 
question, but to look for it would be deemed 
insanity on the part of the wife, and to grant it 
would be deemed on the part of the husband 
degradation and immorality), though his own 
attachments were as extensive and public as 
those of any Eastern despot. Is there, on the 
contrary, any husband who would not conceive his 
right of sovereignty, his power to make wretched, 
the badge of his manhood, compromised, 
by permitting his wife to pry into or interfere 
with his attachments or connections amongst 
men or women? Cut off and isolated from all 
human society and social endearment is the wife, 
except in as far as the husband permits. Without 
legal, moral, or physical power to restrain, the 
wife is compelled silently to witness, and to 
smother her repinings, whatever extravagances 
of unbridled libertinism the husband may think 
proper to indulge in; happy if she escape the 
further consequential evils of violence and 
disease, the natural attendants of his mis- 
governed passions. From the common abode 
the wife dares not stray without the husband's 
permission ; it is a peculiar courtesy and con- 
descension in the husband to deign to inform the 


: wife when or where he goes, how long or where he 


will stay, or when he will return. The heuse is 
his house, with everything in it; and of all 
fixtures the most abject is the wife. 


In his house he imprisons her, or opens 
the doors at his option; an indulgent master 
is all she can look for, the right to go 
in or out belongs to her as to the kitten 
or the child with whose sports she is 
associated, and to the level of whose sym- 
pathies she is condemned. No female slave in 
the West Indies is compelled to submit to such 
petty domestic despotism as this—to the common 
lot of civil slavery she submits equally with her 
male companion. Herself and her children 
are equally provided for with him, equally, 
though scantily, by their common master. 
With the trifies of domestic conduct uncon- 
nected with labour, the common master has 
no motive to interfere. The same liberty in 
these matters, because unimportant to the 
interest of the master, that the male slave 


‘enjoys, the female slave enjoys also. She is not 


bound, like the wife of what is called civiliza- 
tion, for the sake of a scanty and precarious 
support from the hand of her male companion, 
to make to him a vow of domestic thraldom; 
the same’ liberty of acquaintance, of friend- 
ship, of attachment, the same right to go out 
and come in, to regulate all her own actions 
by her own notions of interest and propriety 
that her male companion is permitted to enjoy, 
she enjoys also. Her destiny is not aggravated 
beyond that of the male, by the never-closing 
eye of a domestic tyrant, jealous and brutal, | 


because having power with immunity to be so, 
hemming round not only her actions but her 
words and thoughts at his pleasure, and invested 
by law with all the uncontrolled power requisite 
to keep life in such a constant state of torment, 
that the morning sun, that calls her to a renewal 
of existence, may be cursed for its summons to 
a renewal of misery. 

And yet this state of the civilised wife, worse 
than that of the female West India slave, is termed 
a state of equality, of identity of interest, of 
involving of interests with those of her husband 
—her master! so termed by logicians, by 
philosophers! When by such phrases, logicians 
and philosophers, and advocates of the principle 
of utility, blind themselves as to facts of 
every day occurrence, can we wonder at the 
impenetrable hardness of heart of the bulk of 
men as to the destiny and happiness of half 
their race; their education, superstition, and 
public opinion, all coinciding with their most 
imperious passions, love of pleasure and love of 
power, in rendering women their abject slaves, 
and imputing to Nature the imbecility, the 
folly, and the vices, which their own hands 
have nurtured and matured in the creatures 
which their institutions have formed? Such 
miseries does despotism, public or domestic, 
necessarily weave for itself; where it is ex- 
pecting to enjoy a quiet submission, it reaps 
suspicion, cunning, lying, hyprocisy, and hate. 
Social happiness cannot breathe but in the air 
of equality. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GIFT OF TIME. 


Anagt of the coming year, 
Though thy face is veiled, I see, 
By the glory round thee shed, 
Thou hast some good gift for me. 
Is it gold, or power, or fame ? 
Perfect peace from toil or care ? 
Or some sweeter, greater bliss 
I had never hoped to share ? 


Nay, I know ’tis none of these ; 
Still I walk my narrow ways ; 
Still does lowly labour fill 
All the measure of my days ; 
This the treasure thou bast brought, 
Prized in every age and clime, 
Life no greater boon can crave— 
God’s most precious gift of Time. 


Time to shape my common cares 
Into duties high and sweet ; 
Time to learn that patience smooths 
All rough ways for tired feet ; 
Time to scatter here and there, 
By the wayside, love’s small seed, 
Knowing lowliest hands may oft 
Ministers to highest need. 


So may each day be a cup 

With life‘s sweetest flavours fraught; 
Every hour a shining pearl 

Strung on golden threads of thought ; 
Every moment a bright flower 

Shedding perfume far and near. 
Lend thy grace to make it so, 

Angel of the coming year ! 


Atona the quiet village street 

Two oxen came with heavy load, 
And, as their driver paused to greet 

A friend, one, weary, sank upon the road; 
The other, patient, stood and bore the yoke, 

Now doubly weighted with his partner's fall. 
Wondering I saw, and light upon me broke. 

‘Oh, Lord, it is Thy yoke I bear, 

The strength to hold it comes from Thee. 

If thou wilt stoop to draw with me 
Earth’s heavy loads, and all burdens share, 
Oh grant that I may ne’er again despair, 

And, by my faltering, added burden be.” 


MODEL HOUSE MANAGE- 


MENT. 
MISS OCTAVIA HILL’S METHODS 
DESCRIBED BY HERSELF. 

Miss Octavia Hitt, whose great work in 
improving the housing of the working classes, 
and whose admirable management of dwellings 
for the poor are well known, contributes an 
article to the new number of the Charity 
Organisation Review on ‘“‘ The Management of 
Houses for the Poor.” It is thirty-four years 
‘since Miss Hill began to manage houses in 
London, and no one knows more of the 
subject. . 

There has been a vast change in the social 
conditions since then. The overcrowding was 
then atrocious! there were no railways or trams, 
or cheap omnibuses, no free libraries or Board 
schools, no cheap light; gross ignorance on 
sanitary matters; no public fever hospitals ; and, 
what was probably worse than all these was, as 
Miss Hill says, that there was only a tenth-part 
of the sympathy and interest in the welfare of the 
people which now permeates all classes. Miss 
Hill was chiefly occupied with introducing new 
methods of management, with the object of 
securing health and comfort and homelike feel- 
ing—all of which depend on management. 
‘One can see, any day,” she says, “ excellent 
buildings execrably managed, and one may see 
tumble-down old places of wretched construc- 
tion both healthier and far more homelike, 
because well managed.” 

WHAT GOOD MANAGEMENT MEANS. 

She makes it clear that very much more is 
required in management than mere “ rent- 
collecting,” and if there were more humane 
management like that which she exercises there 
would be better contentment among the 
tenants and fewer repairs. Miss Hill says:— 

‘‘ We have tried, so far as possible, to enlist 
ladies, who would have an idea of how, by 
diligent attention to all business which 
devolves on a landlord, by wise rule with 
regard to all duties which a tenant should 
fulfil, by sympathetic and just decisions with 
a view to the common good, a_ high 
standard of management could be attained. 
Repairs promptly and efficiently attended to, 
references carefully taken up, cleaning sedu- 
lously supervised, over-crowding put an end to, 
the blessing of ready-money payments enforced, 
accounts strictly kept, and, above all, tenants 
so sorted as to be: helpful to one another. 
These and many other duties devolve on a lady 
who manages houses as distinguished from an 
ordinary district visitor.” 

Miss Hill also points out that such manage- 
ment is not suitable for those only having 
irregular time to give to it. 

WHAT A MANAGER SHOULD BE. 

Further, she says :— 

‘‘Tt needs a responsible, firm, gentle, per- 
severing lady, with regular time to give, resident 
at an accessible distance, and with a good head 
for ordinary business, with a high ideal of what 
might be realised, but with patience to approach 
the ideal gradually, recognising it as equally 
important to keep the tenants up to their duty, 
as herself conscientiously to carry out the 
duties of the landlord whom she represents.” 

Miss Hill then enumerates the qualities: 
necessary for the good management of working- 
class dwellings, which include a thorough 
knowledge of accounts, an acquaintance with 
the complicated system of rates and taxes in 

London, some knowledge of the financial side 
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of house ownership and of legal questions, and 
also of the quality and prices of small repairs. 


THE MENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE OF HOMES. 
‘I’m going away for a rest,” said a brilliant 
woman to her friends. ‘‘I am sure that my 
husband needs a change.” 

Probably both needed the change, and the 
wise wife did not wait for her physician’s 
orders. 

A “change of air” is so frequent a pre- 
scription that the laity recommend it with the 
same eager generosity which accompanies the 
every-ready remedy for a cold. They facetiously 
remark, also, that such advice means easy 
riddance from a puzzling case. The long- 
suffering doctor, hardened to criticism, keeps 
his own counsel, and does not explain to his 
sensitive patient that a change of mental and 
moral atmosphere is the first condition of a 
cure. 

Frankness is taking courage, emboldened by 
the stern mandates of the “ rest cures,’’ where 
no scruples prevent physician and nurse from 
announcing their intention to remove all home 
influences, excluding even the letter which, 
though full of loving solicitude, brings with it 
a whiff of worry. The Christian Scientists and 


Faith Healers have helped—sowing broadcast 


the idea of the mutual dependence of healthy 
mind and healthy body—until now the sugges- 
tion of a change of mental food and air is not 
always resented as an insult. 

Every household has its own peculiar mental 
atmosphere. There are houses which one 
leaves with a sense of having had a half-hour 
of sea breezes or mountain views. 
clear, fresh, stimulating; thoughts can breathe 
unstifled by stupid conventionalities. The 
hostess has so sincere a welcome for truth and 
goodness that the guests’ best hopes and 
impulses blossom in its sunshine. Affectation 
and scandal are dropped with the wraps in the 
hall. 

After such a sojourn, perhaps one next must 
suffocate in a house where total absence of 
fresh thought, of ideas worth living with, of 
comprehension of present need and achieve- 
ment—in brief, of any kind of mental oxygen— 
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The air is. 
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has produced complete stupefaction. The 
family is fast asleep. 

In every street are the nervous households, 
where worry and remonstrance are in the air— 
where the caller in the drawing-room catches 
the scent of a quarrel as it floats down from 
the nursery. 

There are rooms kept fresh by patent venti- 
lators, where the guest feels painfully conscious 
of his expected contribution to the general 
sparkle of wit and wisdom. He longs, like 
Lady Culmer at the Egoist’s dinner-table, for a 
“ spell of dulness.” The unusual elevation is a 
serious tax on his breathing apparatus. 

Pious uncharitableness and unhesitating 
judgment strike one at some thresholds like a 
blast of east wind. There the occupants live in 
continual zero of duty—so they name an im- 
pulse to make themselves most miserable and 
their neighbours sore afraid. 

Other domiciles are “always having weather.” 
The thermometer hangs on the newest fad; 
the mercury rises and falls with the stock 
market. 

Divided by weary miles are the havens 
where the visitor longs to take off his gloves 
and stay indefinitely in the atmosphere of rest. 
From the colours of the hangings to the 
manners of the children there is nothing to vex 
the soul. It is ‘always afternoon.” Hurry 
and worry may jostle in the street outside, but 
within the door there is leisure to think and to 
live. The Londoner in Rome may pine for his 
native fog and the Scot for his mists. The 
cold, pure air of a puritanic dwelling may agree 
but ill with the artist son’s love of the beautiful. 
A daughter filled with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice finds the careless levity of her father’s 
table unsatisfying and depressing. Each would 
thrive best in another clime. 

An occasional leave of absence, even from the 
best of homes and climates, is desirable, but 
when one reviews the various unhealthy condi- 
tions under which many lives are struggling, 
when one remembers the houses where father 
and children close the door behind them with a 
sense of escape—where the husband continually 
frets or scolds, or the chatelaine holds her keys 
like a gaoler—what wonder that the doctors 
reiterate ‘‘ a change of air.” 
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THE VAMPIRE OF WAR. 


Countine only the armies of the six great 


Powers on a peace footing, they amount now to 
nearly three millions of men; and if we add the 
men anently attached to the several fleets 
we shall have considerably more than three 
millions of men in the prime of life withdrawn 
from procera labour and devoted, nominally 
to defence, but really to attack and destruction. 

This, however, is only a portion of the loss. 
The expense of keeping these three millions of 
men in food and clo , in weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and all the paraphernalia of war; of keep- 
ing in a state of readiness the ships, fortifications, 
and batteries; of continually renewing the 
stores of all kinds; of pensions to the retired 
officers and wounded men, and whatever other 
e diture these vast military organisa- 


tions entail, amounts to an annual sum of 
more than 180 millions sterling. 


. Now, as the ave wages of a bb ler J man 
(or his annual expenditure), considering the low 
wages and the mode of living in Russia, Italy, 
Austria, and other Continental states, cannot 
be more than, say, twelve shillings a week, or 
thirty pounds a year, an expenditure of 180 mil- 
lions implies the constant labour of at least six 
million of other men in supporting this mon- 
strous and utterly barbarous system of national 
armaments. If to this number we add those 
employed in making good the public or private 
property destroyed in every war, or in smaller 
military or naval operations in Europe, we 
shall have a — total of about ten millions 
of men withdrawn from all useful or reproduc- 
tive work, their lives devoted directly or indi- 
rectly to the Moloch of war, and who must 
therefore be supported by the remainder 
[largely by the women.—Ep. W.S.] of the 
working community. 

And what a horrible mockery is all this 
when viewed in the light of either Christianity 
or civilisation! All these nations, armed to 
the teeth, and watching stealthily for some 
occasion to use their vast armaments for their 
own disement, and for the injury of their 
neighbours, are Christian nations. 


Alfred R. Wallace. 


Accorpinc to an estimate that has been 
made of the Anglo-American marriages during 
the past few years, no fewer than 152 American 
women have married European noblemen. 
The dowries they have bought amount in the 
aggregate to rather more than £3,330,000, 
which would give an average fortune of some 
£20,000 to each of them. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Mr. Faithfull Begg has very kindl 
acceded to the manor of tite Niihinel 
committee of the Union of. Suffrage 
Societies that he would accept the Parlia- 
mentary leadership of the movement. Mr. 
Faithfull Begg carried our bill through 
its second reading in the House of Com- 
mons the session before last, and had the 
support of the country been better he would 
have carried the third reading too, but 
owing to the failure of M.P.’s nominally in 
favour of the measure to attend, to carry the 
closure of the Verminous Persons Bill, it 
was impossible for Mr. Faithfull Begg to pro- 
ceed. Hadmembers expected to be called to 
account in their constituencies they would 
not have so absented themselves, and the 
ablest Parliamentary leader cannot do 
much without the country behind him. 

* * * 

It is essential that the various women’s 
societies, as well as individuals, that give 
a verbal adhesion to the cause, should take 
home their responsibility, in order that 
members who have pledged themselves to 
the support of the measure shall not stay 
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ment, and that local committees charged 
with the task of selecting a new candidate 
shall feel it needful to take one who is 
right on the topic. Till this support is 

ined from the country, the task of the 

.P. charged with the responsibility of the 
question in the House of Commons is ap 
almost hopeless one. But though the Bill 
cannot be forced through the Lower House 
till women themselves appreciate the need 
for more sincere and earnest work for it, 
and the absolute necessity of refusing to 
help to put in members to vote against it ; 
still, any move in the House is an advan- 
tage by drawing public attention to the 
sibjest, and we are happy to think that 
the tact and sincerity of Mr. Faithfull Begg 
are to be placed at the service of the 
measure to help its Parliamentary progress 
by all possible means. 


x * * 


How much noble and at the same time 
capable work has been done by women 
without any loud trumpeting forth, and with- 
out, therefore, its secondary value in proving 
the competence of women for manage- 
ment, and organisation, and finance being 
appreciated by the public, is constantly 
brought home to me by the records that 
come to hand. The latest instance is 
found in the annual meeting just held of a 
North of England society for grantin 
annuities to worn-out governesses an 
other reduced gentlewomen. The meeting 
was held in the Wood Memorial Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the presidency 
of Mr. J. W. Pease. The account of the 
benevolent results of the society’s work 
was very interesting, but the point that 
specially caught my attention was the 
universal testimony that the great advance 
in the power of the society for good was 
due to one lady, under whose capable and 
earnest care the number of annuitants 
advanced from fourteen, when she took 
office in 1872, to 136 at the present time ; 
the income in the early period being £696, 
and last year £3,300 ; while it was further 
sa out that the invested funds had 

een so wisely placed, that the purchase 
price was about £47,000, and they could 
now be sold for about £60,000. The extract 
from the report that gives the particulars 
will be read with interest :— 

It is with deep sorrow that they have to 
record the death of their president (Mrs. Dale), 
who for nearly thirty years took so prominent 
and so active a part in the working of the 
society. In 1872 she kindly consented to become 
honorary secretary, at which time there was an 
income of £696 9s, 6d., providing annuities for 
fourteen ladies, and it is greatly owing to her 
devoted labour for twenty-five years that now 
there are 136 annuitants upon our list, and that 
our income for the past year has risen to the 
large amount of £3,302 10s. 10d. This increase 
has naturally entailed more work, and in 1896 
it was found necessary to appoint a paid secre- 
tary ; but Mrs. Dale’s interest did not relax, and 
as president she continued to devote her money 
and her time to the furtherance of the cause. 
With her it was indeed a labour of love, and all 
connected with the society miss her warm sym- 
pathy, ready help, and practical advice. She ever 
keptin touch with the annuitants, all of whom feel 
they have to mourn the loss of a friend always 
willing to assist them in their hour of need. 
It was thought there should be some memorial 
to perpetuate her name in connection with the 
society; it was therefore decided to form a 
special annuity of £30, to be called the ‘‘ Sarah 


away from the House at the critical mo- i Dale Annuity,” the presentation to which 
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should be given to Miss Fenwick, her devoted 
helper in the work. 

The chairman, in the course of his address, 
referred to the sad loss which had fallen upon 
the society by the death of its president, Mrs. 
Dale. A great deal of the very remarkable 
success of the society could be directly traced 
to Mrs, Dale’s influence and work. (Hear, 
hear.) It must have been a very great source 
of gratification to her during the last year of 
her life to feel what an enormous amount of 
good the society had accomplished during the 
twenty-five years under her care. He was sure 
every member of the committee would unite in 
the tribute paid in the report to the memory of 
one who was exceedingly useful and so very 
much beloved. » « «x 

It is striking testimony to the capacity 
of = carefully picked and seleeted class of 
women that the number employed in the 
General Post Office, and, indeed, in the 
postal service all over the country, increases 
steadily. The places are assigned by open 
competition for the most part, and the 
number of candidates is always pre- 
posterously in excess of the number 
of appointments, so that the chosen 
few who secure the appointments are the 
very cream of their class; but it is none 
the less gratifying to see that enough 
women of such high standing in business 
qualities can be found to fill the posts 
open. It is now announced that the Duke 
of Norfolk and the Postal Executive Staff 
have resolved to make another consider- 
able addition to the staff of women clerks 
oo ait in the Post Office. There are 
no less than 1,874 women daily at work 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand alone, who are 
never brought into contact with the public 
at all—whose duties, in fact, are purely of 
a clerical character. Not only are their 
numbers to be at once added to, but a 
significant addition is also to be made to 
the number of girl-clerks, young ladies 
who are distributed throughout the 
country. 

< * * 

The position of a woman-clerk is a 
desirable one. It is true that her salary 
commences at only £50, but if she should 
reach the first-class she would secure 
£130, and if she should become one of the 
principal clerks she might be paid as much 
as £190. Then it is a great consideration 
with parents that the moral dangers which 
may exist for girls going hap-hazard into 
the employment of men in private offices 
cannot be incurred in a great public 
department ; while another point of im- 
portance is that the situations are 
permanent so long as the work is done 
properly and the clerk keeps her health. 
The more of such chances there are open 
the better. 

* * * 

Princesses or washerwomen, mothers 
have to undergo a terrible strain, that 
is mercilessly imposed on them, t0o 
often, with a recklessness that is truly 
cruel. The poor young Princess of 
Bulgaria, who died after giving birth to a 
daughter on January 31st, leaves another 
infant, who only completed its first year 
onJanuary 17th. Her firsttwochildren were 
also both born in one and the same year— 
one in January, the second in November. 
Prince Ferdinand is going to erect a new 
mausoleum for his wife’s remains, on 
which his grief and his resignation to the 
will of Providence in this untimely death 
will, no doubt, be set forth in large letters 
and strong terms. 
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—_—_— 


It is a hopeful sign that a good many 
men nowadays refrain in public utterances 
from the once inevitable wholesale asser- 
tion of their own sex’s infinite superiority. 
Two eminent men have delivered their 
opinion to the contrary this week. Mr. 

all Caine has written to Mr. Clement 
Shorter, the editor of the Illustrated London 
News, a letter, in the course of which he 
remarks that one of the ways in which 
he has been grossly, and to his mind 
offensively, misrepresented to the public is 
this very point. He says: ‘‘ Four or five 
years ago, somebody told the public that I 
‘thought all women inferior to all men.’ 
This wise word being nearly the opposite 
of my belief, I contradic the report ; 
but the contradiction was never heard of 
by anybody, and the lie went on poisonin 
for me that part of the public which 
desired beyond any other.” 

* * * 


The second speaker to a similar effect 
was the well-known authority on hygiene, 
Dr. A. T. Schofield. He spoke at the 
Polytechnic, Regent-street, on ‘‘ Woman’s 
Work: Its Success and Failure.” He 
said men and women could not be put on 
the same physical equality, and many 
hardships that had fallen upon women had 
arisen from the want of recognition of that 
great truth. Although physically inferior, 
woman was evolutionally superior to man. 
As to the brain and mental qualifications 
of women, it was foolish to say a woman’s 
brain was inferior tothatof aman. There 
was no doubt, whatever, from the most 
recent researches, that women had rather 
more brain in proportion to their body than 
men. Women were better than men for 
continuous mechanical work at low 
pressure. The first essential for success 
in women’s work was that women should 
recognise their limitations and not seek to 
overpass them. He did not think women 
could ever look to obtain the physique of 
men, and, therefore, they said not com- 
pete equally on physical grounds. The 
physical inferiority must be recognised in 
all legislation dealing with the subject. 

* * * 

A propos of the last sentence, I should 
cordially agree with Dr. Schofield in any 
practical outcome of his words directed to 
compelling the infinite number of lazy and 
self-indulgent men of all classes, but 
especially of the so-called working-classes, 
to do more, and so to prevent their wives 
from doing so much, to earn the support of 
the family; but I see nothing but an in- 
crease of the misery of women and 
children from the favourite plan of ‘ legis- 
lating,” not to increase the obligations 
practically enforced by law on the male 
parent, but to diminish the freedom of the 
female parent to meet those obligations to 
the best of her ability when the stronger 
partner fails. It is cruelly hard on a 
woman to be left to earn the greater part 
of the bread of her family, and do her 
duty as best she may as mother and house- 
keeper in addition; but the true and 
reasonable remedy is to give the wife some 
way of enforcing the natural and theo- 
retical obligation on the father to supply 
the wants of his family, and not simply to 
forbid the poor woman to shoulder 
the burden as well as she physically 
can manage it. Everyone who knows 
anything of the working classes knows full 
well that there is no legal provision now for 
making a man support his family ; yet the 
*« Women’s Industrial Council” and other 
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advocates of restriction on women’s labour 
will persist in urging legislation based on the 
assumption that poor women overwork from 
perversity. In fact they toil beyond their 
strength and at unwholesome trades because 
todosois their only alternative to starvation, 
not because they perversely desire to over- 
work and be wretched at the same time. 
* * * 

Here are two cases that speak trumpet- 
tongued as to the need for that sort of 
legislation that the ‘‘Women’s Industrial 
Council” ought to suggest—legislation to 
diminish the labour of women by increasing 
the practical means for enforcing the parental 
responsibilities of men. The second case 
ne is particularly sad, because the 

ociety for the Protection of Children has 
in the past prided itself on having prac- 
tically compelled idle men to work for 
their neglected families, and not to leave 
the whole responsibility to the (as Dr. 
Schofield truly calls her) physically inferior 
partner. Mr. Waugh has testified from 
experience that a short term of imprison- 
ment has generally been found to turn a 
loafer and abuser of his family into a good 
working father; when the man has once 
found that his alternative is to work for 
wages and at liberty, or to work in confine- 
ment for no wages, he has preferred the 
former course, and, in addition, has. 
generally become kinder and better than 
before to his family, on the principle that we 
love best those whom we benefit. How, then, 
is it that we now find Mr. Waugh’s society 
prosecuting a mother for a father’s cruel 
neglect and immoral arrangements; mis- 
conduct that he made no attempt to deny? 
Here are the cases—the first from the 
London daily papers, the second from the 
Shields Daily News, both of dates of last 
week :— 

It would hardly be possible to conceive a 
more revolting story than that told yesterday 
to Mr. Langham, the coroner at Southwark, in 
connection with the death of Mary Ann Pardoe, 
wife of a bricklayer’s labourer, of Pineapple- 
buildings, Temple-street, St. George’s. Mrs. 
Sarah MacLean, the aunt of the deceased, in- 
formed the coroner, much to his astonishment, 
that the husband had deserted his wife’s dead 
body and three-days-old child. Deceased was 
confined on the Friday and died on the Monday, 
and when the husband heard of her death he 
went out saying he was going to arrange with 
the relieving officer for a coffin and the funeral. 
(Shame.) Witness suggested that the reason of 
his leaving was that he had another woman 
he was looking after. Witness did not think 
he had given his wife anything for months. 
Her niece had discovered that he was having 
to pay for a child, and that he was also keeping 
another woman and a child she had had by 
him. The Coroner: I really must say this is 
the most scandalous case I have heard of. It 
was stated that the man had frequently to be 
stopped beating his wife or he would have 
murdered her. Dr. Percy John Spencer said 
death was due to a blood clot on the lung. The 
woman had evidently been neglected and 
starved. The Coroner: There is nothing bad 
enough to say about such an unmitigated 
scoundrel. In returning a verdict of death 
from natural causes, the jury said they wished 
to place on record their severest censure of the 
husband for his callous conduct. 

At Jarrow Police-court, before Mr. R. Rioch, 
Alderman Armstrong, and Councillor Treliving, 
James Shaw and Elizabeth Shaw were charged 
with cruelty to their children. The female 
defendant said she was not fit to look after the 
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children owing to her husband's treatment: 
Sergt. Jobling said, on the 12th ult., about 
4.80 p.m., he went to North-street, Jarrow, 
where he found in a room occupied by the 
defendant, three children and an old man. 
There was an iron bed in the room and it was 
in a dirty and filthy condition, the stench from 
it being unbearable. There were no clothes on 
the bed. He found the children covered with 
vermin. Witness cautioned defendants, and on 
calling again found the house was little better. 
The woman said her husband did not give her 
any money, and the house was her father-in- 
law's. If her husband would get her a house 
and give her money she would have some heart 
to look after the house and children. On the 
following Saturday night he called and fownd 
there was no food in the house. This was 
borne out by Sergt. Padden, who said the little 
boy was taught to steal by his father. Hannah 
Craig, a married woman, said when the female 
got money from her husband she kept the 
children clean. The female defendant was 
sworn, and said the room belonged to her 
husband's father, and it was used by prostitutes 
for immoral purposes. The male defendant 
pleaded that his wife would not feed the 
children or keep them clean. The magistrate 
considered a very bad case had been made 
out. The female defendant would be sent to 
prison for six months, and the father only for 
two months. 

Such cases are quite typical; and if the 
‘‘ Women’s Industrial Council ’’ will devise 
some plan for meeting them, the benefit 
may be far greater than can accrue from 


their proposed legislation to prevent 
widows, or mothers with families, or 
daughters with invalid parents, from 


working in their own homes in p. 
of in the factories. Such legislation against 
homework for women is now the chief subject 
of the activity of this ‘‘ Council,” according 
to its annual report. Many of its members 
are undoubtedly desirous of helping poor 
women to a better standard of living; will 
they not take into consideration the way in 
which men can be made to support their 
own children before depriving mothers of 
the chance of filling the defective parent's 
places? Wives would doubtless prefer to 
do their domestic duties, rather than fur- 
pulling, box-making or the like, in eve 
case, if they were not driven to other wor 
by actual want of the miserabla wage— 
why not attack the evil at this root ? 

* 


* * 
At present, the following is all that the 
Committee have to suggest :—‘‘ It is pro- 


posed to introduce in the House of Com- 
mons next session a Bill for the Better 
Regulation of Homework, upon the follow- 
ing lines :—That no occupier of a factory 
or workshop, or contractor employed by 
him, or other employer, shall give out 
work to be done at any private dwelling, 
unless the person taking the work can 
show a licence from!the Factory Inspector, 
stating that such dwelling is a fit place for 
the carrying on of industry without injury 
to the health of the persons employed 
therein. The inspector may, at his dis- 
cretion, grant a provisional licence, until 
he can visit the premises. That a schedule 
of the trades to which this Bill shall apply 
shall be made, the Secretary of State being 
given power to add to the list from time to 


time.” 
* 


a2 * 
Bearing on the same difficulty of the 
poor mother and of the neglectful, idle, 
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drunken, or merely absolutely self-indulgent 
father, is the return obtained by the “ In- 
¢ dustrial Council’ from the Education De- 
partment of the work of children of school 
outeide the school hours. It is shown 
‘ by the Education Department’s inquiries 
that a very large proportion of the poor 
children are required by their fathers to 
work for small wagesafter schoolhours. The 
little girls are mostly engaged in domestic 
labour, and earn an average of three- 
farthings an hour, the time they work,at that 
absurdly low rate of payment, averaging 
twenty-six hours per week per child. The 
boys deliver papers and milk, and are 
employed running errands, and carrying- 
out goods, as well as in factory work with 
the girls, for an average of thirty to thirty- 
one hours a week, for the sum of one 
penny an hour. Here again, however, the 
‘‘ Industrial Council ’’ propose only to pro- 
hibit the children’s earnings, and not to 
ensure that the earnings shall be made up to 
the home-keeper by the stronger and more 
physically capable wage-earner. Assuredly 
THERE is the root of the matter— make the 
wife’s claim to support for herself and her 
children a real thing, and not a theory, a 
mere myth, a delusion, and a broken reed ; 
and at once the crushing of women and 
children by wage-earning labour will be 
diminished. To take away their power to 
earn, and not replace it by the enforce- 
ment of work on the men, is to make 
sorrow more bitter and want more sharp 
in the homes affected. 


* * * 


The following paragraphs in the report 
refer to useful work undertaken by the 
‘¢ Industrial Council ”’ in the past year :— 

The Education Committee addressed a 
circular letter to the Baths Commissioners of 
the Vestries, calling their attention to the 
inadequate second class bathing facilities pro- 
vided for women. The circular pointed out 
that the arrangements usually made for women 
did not meet the needs of the workers, and that, 
to be of real benefit, the baths should be open 
until 9.80 p.m. at least, and for a fee of 2d. 
Fifteen of the Vestries responded courteously, 
most of them saying that the matter would 
receive attention. Three Vestries, Battersea, 
Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, have made con- 
cessions, for which our cordial thanks are due ; 
but our action did not in effect meet with any 
general success. 

An inquiry has been begun by Miss Bradby, 
a member of this Committee, into the Economic 
Effects of Factory Legislation on the Employ- 
ment of Women. The printing trade was 
chosen for the first inquiry, and the condi- 
tions of that trade in Edinburgh have been 
exhaustively investigated. The inquiry into this 
trade in London and other parts of the country 
is not yet complete. It will be followed by 
inquiries into other trades, covered by the 
Factory Acts, in which women work. As usual 
the committee received a good many complaints 
which have been passed on, when there appeared 
to be ground, to the Factory Inspectors. . . . 
Certain cases led to the formation Ly various 
ladies and gentlemen, under the auspices of the 
Industrial Law Committee, of which Mrs. H. 
J. Tennant is president, of an indemnity fund to 
cover the losses incurred by workers from 
dismissals consequent upon evidence given by 
them of infringements of the laws. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that enough money will 
be collected to make this fund widely useful. 
The need of some such help in cases of injustice 
has been often brought home to the council. 
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Our Short Story. 


SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE. 
By Exiza Catvert HALL. 


“Come right in an’ set down. I was jest 
wishin’ I had somebody to talk to. Take that 


breeze.” 

And Aunt Jane beamed at me over her silver- 
rimmed spectacles and hitched her own chair a 
little to one side, in order to give me the full 
benefit of the wind that was blowing softly 
through the white-curtained window, and 
carrying into the room the heavenliest odours 
from a field of clover that lay in full bloom just 
across the road. For it was June in Kentucky, 
and clover and bluegrass were running sweet 
riot over the face of the earth. 

‘Yes, I’m a-piecin’ quilts again,” she said, 
sniping away at the bits of calico in her lap. 
‘‘ T did say I was done with that sort o’ work ; 
but this mornin’ I was rummagin’ around up 
in the garret, an’ I come across this bundle of 
pieces, an’ thinks I, ‘I reckon it’s intended for 
me to piece one more quilt before I die;’ I 
must ’a’ put ’em there thirty years ago an’ 
clean forgot ’em, an’ I’ve been settin’ here all 
the evenin’ cuttin’ ‘em an’ thinkin’ about old 
times. ; 

‘* Jest feel ’o that,” she continued, tossing 
some scraps into my lap. ‘They ain’t no such 
caliker nowadays. This ain’t your five-cent. 
stuff that fades in the first washin’ an’ wears 
out in the second. A caliker dress was some- 
thin’ worth buyin’ an’ worth makin’ up in them 
days. That blue-flowered piece was a dress I 
got the spring before Abram died. When I put 
on mournin’ it was as good as new, an’ I give 
it to sister Mary. That one with the green 
um and white figger was my niece Rebecca’s. 

he wore it for the first time to the County 
Fair the year I took the premium on my salt- 
risin’ bread an’ sponge cake. This black an’ 
white piece Sally Flint give me. I ricollect 
*twas in blackbe time, an’ I’d been out in 
the big pastur’ pickin’ some for supper, an’ I 
stopped in at Sally Ann’s for a drink o’ water 
on my way back. She was cuttin’ out this 
dress.” Aunt Jane broke off with a little 
soprano laugh. 

** Did I ever tell you about Saliy Ann’s ex- 
perience ?” she said, as she laid two three- 
cornered pieces together and began to sew with 
her slender, nervous old fingers. 

To find Aunt Jane alone and in a reminiscent 
mood! This was delightful. 

‘‘ Do tell me,” I said. 

Aunt Jane was silent for a few moments. 
She always made this pause before beginning a 
story, and there was something impressive 
about it. I used to think she was making an 
invocation to the goddess of Memory. 

"Twas forty years ago,” she began musingly, 
‘an’ the way of it was this: Our church was 
considerably out o’ fix. It needed a new roof. 
Some o’ the winder lights was out, an’ the 
floor was as bare as your hand, an’ always had 
been. The men-folk managed to git the roof 
shingled an’ the winders fixed, an’ us women 
in the Mite Society concluded we’d git a car- 
pet. We'd been savin’ up our money for some 
time, an’ we bad about twelve dollars. 

“Well, we was talkin’ about app’intin’ a 
committee to go to town the follerin’ Monday 
an’ in out the carpet, when all at once 
*Lizabeth Taylor—she was our treasurer—she 
spoke up, an’ says she, ‘They ain’t no use 
app’intin’ that committee. The money’s gone,’ 
she says, sort o’ short and quick. ‘I kep’ it in 
my top bureau drawer, an’ when I went for it 
yistiddy, it was gone. I'll pay it back if I’m 
ever able, but I ain’t able now.’ An’ with that 
she got up an’ walked out o’ the room, before 
anyone could say a word, an’ we seen her 
goin’ down the road lookin’ straight before her, 
an’ walkin’ right fast. 

‘* An’ we—we set there an’ stared at each 
other in a sort o’ dazed way. I could see that 
everybody was thinkin’ the same thing, but 
nobody said a word, till our minister’s wife— 
she was as good a woman as ever lived—she 
says ‘ Judge not.’ 

‘* An’ them two words was jest like a sermon 
to us. Then Sally Ann spoke up an’ says: 


been married onl 
about lost that 

happened to meet Sam Amos an’ he says to me, 
‘ Aunt Jane, how much money have you women 
got to’rds the new carpet for the church ?’ I 
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‘For the Lord’s sake, don’t let the men-folks 
know anything about this. They’re always 
sayin’ that women ain't fit to handle money, an’ 
I for one don’t want to give ‘em no more ground 


to stand on than they've already got.’ 


‘* So we agreed to say nothin’ about it, an’ all 


of us kept our promise except Milly Amos. She 
chair right by the door so’s you can get the | h: y ‘tl 


ad tv little sense to begin with, an’ havin’ 
ee about re months, she'd 


ttle. So next mornin’ I 


ooked him square in the face, an’ I says, ‘ Are 


you a member of the Ladies’ Mite Society of 
Goshen Church, Sam Amos? 
are, you already know how much money we've 


‘Cause if you 


¢, an’ if you ain’t, you've got no business 
owin’. An’, ermore,’ says I, ‘ there’s 


some women that can’t keep a secret an’ a 
promise, an’ some that can, an’ J can.’ An’ 
that settled him. 


‘s Well, ’Lizabeth never showed her face out- 
side her door for more’n a month afterwards, 


an’ a more pitiful-lookin’ creatur’ you never saw 
than she was when she come out to prayer- 
meetin’ the night Sally Ann give her experience. 


She set ’way back in the church, an’ she was as 
pale and peaked as if she had been through a 
siege of typhoid. I ricollect it all as if it had 


been yesterday. We sung ‘ Welcome, Sweet 


Hour,’ an’ Parson Page prayed, an’ then called 


on the brethren to say anything they might feel 


called on to =r concernin’ their experience in 
the past week. Old Uncle Jim Matthews 


begun to clear his throat, an’ I knew, as well as 


I knew my name, he was fixin’ to git up an’ 


tell how precious the Lord had been to his soul, 


jest like he’d been doin’ every Wednesday 
night for twenty years. But before he got 
started, here come ’Lizabeth walkin’ down the 
side aisle an’ stopped right in front of the 
pulpit. 


“*T’ve somethin’ to say,’ she says. ‘It’s 


been on my mind till I can’t stand it any 


longer. I’ve got to tell it, or I'll go crazy. 
It was me that took that carpet money. I 
only meant to borry it. I thought sure I’d be 
able to pay it back before it was wanted. But 
things went wrong, an’ I ain’t known a peaceful 
minute since, an’ never shall again, I reckon. 
I took it to pay my way up to Louisville, the 


time I got the news that Mary was dyin’.’ 
‘‘Mary was her daughter by her first 
husband, you see. ‘I begged Jacob to 


give me the money to go,’ says she, ‘an’ 
he wouldn’t do it. I tried to give up and 
stay, but I jest couldn’t. Mary was all I 
had in the world, and maybe you that has 
children can put yourself in my place, an’ 
know what it would be to hear your only 
child callin’ to you from her deathbed, an’ you 
not able to go to her. I asked Jacob three 
times for the money,’ she says, ‘an’ when I 
found he wouldn't give it to me, I said to 
myself, ‘I’m goin’ anyhow.” I got down on 
my knees,’ says she, ‘an’ asked the Lord to 
show me a way, an’ I felt sure He would. As 
soon as Jacob had eat his breakfast an’ gone 
out on the farm, I dressed myself, an’ as I 
opened the top bureau drawer to get out my 
best collar, I saw the church money. It 
come right into my head,’ says she, ‘that 
maybe this was the answer to my prayer; 
maybe I could borry this money, an’ pay 
it back some way or other before it was 
called for. I tried to put it out o’ my head, 
but the thought kept comin’ back; an’ when I 
went down into the sittin’-room to get Jacob’s 
carpetsack to carry a few things in, I happened 
to look up at the mantelpiece, an’ saw the brass 
candlesticks with prisms all ‘round ’em that 
used to belong to my mother ; an’ all at once I 
seemed to see jest what the Lord intended for 
me to do. 

‘“* You know,’ she says, ‘I had a boarder 
summer before last—that lady from Louisville, 
an’ she wanted them candlesticks the worst 
kind, an’ offered me fifteen dollars for ’e m. 
wouldn’t part with ’em then, but she said if ever 
I wanted to sell ’em, to let her know, an’ she 
left her name an’ address on a card. I went 
to the big Bible an’ got out the card, and I 
packed the candlesticks in the carpetbag, an’ 
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ut on my bonnet. When I opened the door I 
ooked up the road, and the first thing I saw 
was Dave Crawford comin’ along in his new 
bugey. I went out to the gate, and he drew u 
and asked me if I was goin’ to town, and sai 
he’d take me. It looked like the Lord was 
leadin’ me all the time,’ says she, ‘ byt the wa: 
things turned out it must ’a’ been Satan. i 

t to Mary just two hours before she died, 
and she looked up in my face and says, 
“Mother, I knew God wouldn’t let me die till 
I'd seen you once more.’’’”’ 

Here Aunt Jane took off her glasses and 
wiped her eyes. “I can’t tell this without 
cryin’ to save my life,” said she; ‘but 
"Lizabeth never shed a tear. She looked like 
she’d got past cryin’, and she talked straight 
on as if she’d made up her mind to say jest so 
mneh; and she'd die if she didn’t get to say it. 

ell. 

‘** Ag soon as the funeral was over,’ says she, 
‘I set out to find the lady that wanted the 
candlesticks. She wasn’t at home, but her 
niece was there, an’ said she’d heard her aunt 
speak of the candlesticks often, and she’d be 
home in a few days and wold send me the 
money right off. I come home thinkin’ it was 
all right, and I kept expectin’ the money every 
day, but it never come till day before yester- 
day. I wrote three times about it, but I 
never got a word from her till Monday. 
She had just got home, she said, and 
hoped I hadn’t been inconvenienced by 
the delay. She wrote a nice polite letter 
and sent me a check for fifteen dollars, 
and here itis. I wanted to confess it all that 
day at the Mite Society, but somehow I 
couldn’t till I had the money right in my hand 
to pay back. Ifthe lady had only come back 
when her niece said she was comin’, it would 
all have turned out right, but I reckon it’s a 
judgment on me for meddling with the Lord’s 
money. God only knows what I’ve suffered,’ 
says she, ‘but if I had to do it over again, I 

eve I’d do it. Mary was all the child I had 
in the world, and I had to see her once more 
before she died. I’ve been a member of thia 
church for twenty years,’ says she, ‘but I 
reckon you'll have to turn me out now.’ 

‘The pore thing stood there tremblin’ and 
holding out the check as if she expected some- 
body to come and take it. Old Silas Petty was 
een at her from under his eyebrows, and 
put me in mind of the Pharisees and the 
woman they wanted to stone, and I ricollect 
thinkin’, ‘Oh if the Lord Jesus would jest come 
in and take her part!’ And while we all set 
there like a passel o’ mutes, Sally Ann got u 
and rinseliad down the middle aisle and stoo 
right by ‘Lizabeth. You know what funny 
thoughts people will have sometimes. 

ss Well, I felt so relieved. It popped into my 
head all at once that we didn’t need the Lord 
after all, Sally Ann would do jest as well. It 
seemed sort o’ like sacrilege, but I couldn’t 
help it. 

‘© Well, Sally Ann looked all around as com- 
posed as you please, and says she, ‘I reckon if 
anybody’s turned out o’ this church on account 
o’ that miserable little money, it’ll be Jacob 
and not 'Lizabeth. A man that won’t give his 
wife money to go to her dyin’ child is too mean 
to stay in a Christian church anyhow; and 
things is come to a pretty pass in this State 
when a woman, that had eight hundred dollars 
when she married, has to go to her husband 
and get down on her knees and beg for what’s 
her own. Where’s that money ’Lisabeth had 
when she married you?’ says she, turnin’ 
round and lookin’ Jacob in the face. ‘Down 
in that ten-acre medder lot, ain’t it?—and in 
that new barn you built last Ae A pretty 
elder you are, ain’t you? Elders don't seem 
to have improved much since Susannah’s 
times. If ‘hare ain’t one sort o’ meanness 
in ’em it’s another,’ says she. Goodness 
knows what she would ’a’ said, but jest 
here old Deacon Petty rose up. And says he, 
- Brethren ’—and he spread his arms out and 
waved ’em up and down like he was goin’ to 
pray—‘ brethren, this is awful! When it 
come to a woman standin’ up in the house of 
the Lord and revilin’ an elder as this woman is 
doin’, why, I tremble,’ says he, ‘for the Church 
of Christ. For don’t the Apostle Paul say, 


‘* Let your women keep silent in the church " ?’ 
As soon as he named the ’Postle Paul, 
Sally Ann give a kind of snort. Sally Ann 
was turrible free-spoken. And when Deacon 
Petty said that, she just squared herself like 
she intended to stand there till jedgment day, 


and says she, ‘The '‘Postle Paul 
been dead rather too long for me _ to 
be afraid of him.* And never heard 


of him app’intin’ Deacon Petty to repre- 
sent him in this church. I’ve got a message 
from the Lord to the men-folks of this church, 
and I’m goin’ to deliver it, Paul or no Paul,’ 
says she. ‘And as for you, Silas Petty, I ain’t 
forgot the time I dropped in to see Maria one 
Saturday night and found her washin’ out her 
flannel petticoat and dryin’ it before the fire. 
And every time I’ve had to hear you lead in 
pare since then I’ve said to myself, ‘ Lord, 

ow high can a man’s prayers rise toward 
heaven when his wife ain't got but one 
flannel skirt to her name? No _ higher 
than the back of his pew, if you'll let 
me tell it.” I knew jest how it was,’ 
said Sally Ann, ‘as well as if Maria’d told me. 
She’d been havin’ the milk and butter money 
from the old roan cow she'd raised from a little 
heifer, and jest because feed was scarce, you'd 
sold her off before Maria had money enough to 
buy her winter flannels. I can give my expe- 
rience, can I? Well, that’s jest what I’m 
a-doin’,’ says she; ‘an’ while I’m about it,’ 
says she, ‘I'll give in some experience for 
*Lizabeth an’ Maria an’ the rest of the women 
who, betwixt their husbands an’ the ’Postile 
Paul, have about lost all the gumption and grit 
that the Lord started them out with. If the 
’Postle Paul,’ says she, ‘has got anything to 
say about a woman workin’ like a slave for 
twenty-five years, an’ then havin’ to set up an’ 
wash out her clothes Saturday night so’s 
she can go to church clean Sunday mornin’, 
I'd like to hear it. But don’t you dare 
to say nothin’ to me about keepin’ silence 
in the church. There was times when Paul 
says he didn’t know whether he had the 
Spirit of God or not, an’ I’m certain that when 
he wrote that text he wasn’t no more inspired 
than you are, Silas Petty, when you tell Maria 
to shut her mouth.’ 

“Job Taylor was settin’ right in front of 
Deacon Petty, an’ I reckon he thought his time 
was comin’ next; so he gets up, easy-like, with 
his red bandanna to his mouth, an’ starts out. 
But Sally Ann headed him off before he’d gone 
six steps, an’ says she, ‘There ain’t nothin’ the 
matter with you, Job Taylor; you set right 
down an’ hear what I’ve got to say. I’ve knelt 
an’ stood through enough o’ your long-winded 
prayers, an’ now it’s my time to talk an’ yours 
to listen.’ 

‘An’ bless your life, if Job didn’t set down 
as meek as Moses, an’ Sally Ann lit right into 
him. An,’ says she, ‘I reckon you're afraid 
T’ll tell some o’ your meanness,: ain’t you ? 
An’ the only thing that stands in my way, is 
that there’s so much to tell I don’t know where 
to begin. There ain’t a woman in this church,’ 
cays she, ‘that don’t know how Martby 
scrimped and worked and saved to buy her a 
new set o’ furniture, an’ how you took the 
money with you when you went to Cincinnati 
the spring before she died, an’ come back with- 
out the furniture. An’ when she asked you for 
the money, you told her that she and every- 
thing she had belonged to you, and that your 
mother’s old furniture was good enough for any- 
body. It’s my belief, says she, ‘that’s what 
killed Marthy. Women are dyin’ every day, an’ 
the doctors will tell you it’s some -new-fangled 
disease or other, when, if the truth was known, 
it’s nothin’ but wantin’ somethin’ they can’t 
get, an’ hopin’ an’ waitin’ for somethin’ that 
never comes. I’ve watched ’em an’ I know.’ 
An’ Sally Ann p’inted her finger right at Job, 
an’ says she, ‘I said it then, an’ I say it now to 
your face, Job Taylor, you killed Marthy the 
same as if you’d taken her by the throat and 
choked the life out of her.’ 

‘* Mary Embry, Job’s sister-in-law, was settin’ 
right behind me, an’ I heard her say ‘Amen!’ 
as fervent as if somebody had been prayin’. 
Job set there, lookin’ like a sheep-killin’ dog, 
an’ Sally Ann went right on. 

‘“**T know,’ says she, ‘ the law gives you the 
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right to your wives’ work an’ everything they’ve 
t, down to the clothes on their 8; an’ 
"ve always said there was some Kentucky law 
that was made for the express purpose of 
encouragin’ men in their natural meanness—a 
p’int in which the Lord knows they don’t need 


has | no encouragin’. There’s some men,’ =i she, 
‘a 


‘that'll sneak behind the ’Postle Paul when 
they’re plannin’ any meanness st their 
wives, an’ some that runs to the law, an’ you're 
one of the law kind. But mark my words,’ 
says she, ‘ one of these days, you. men who've 
been stealin”"your wives’ property, an’ defraudin’ 
’em, an’ cheatin’ ’em out o’ their just dues, 
you'll have to stand before a judge that cares 
mighty little for Kentucky law; an’ all the law 
an’ all the Scripture you can bring up won't 
gave you from goin’ where the rich man went.’ 

‘“‘T'can see Sally Ann right now,” and Aunt 
Jane pushed her glasses up on her forehead, 
and looked with a dreamy, retrospective gaze 
through the doorway and beyond, where sway- 
ing elms and maples were whispering softly to 
each other as the breeze touched them. ‘‘ She 
had on her old black poke-bonnet and some 
black yarn mitts, an’ sbe didn’t come nigh up 
to Job’s shoulder, but Job set an’ listened as if 
he jest had to. I heard Dave Crawford shufilin’ 
his feet an’ clearin’ his throat while Sally Ann 
was talkin’ to Job. Dave's farm j’ined Sally 
Ann’s, an’ they had a lawsuit once about the 
way a fence ought to run, an’ Sally Ann beat 
him. He always despised Sally Ann after that, 
an’ used to her a‘he-woman.’ Sally Ann 
heard the shufflin’, an’ as soon as she got 
through with Job, she turned round to 
Dave, an’ says she: ‘Do you think your 
hemmin’ an’ scrapin’ is going to stop 
me, Dave Crawford? You're one o’ the men 
that makes me think that it’s better to be a 
Kentucky horse than a Kentucky woman. 
Many’s the time,’ says she, ‘I’ve seen pore 
July with her head tied up, crawlin’ around 
tryin’ to cook for sixteen harvest hands, an’ 
you out in the stable cossetin’ up a sick mare, 
an’ rubbin’ down your three-year-olds to get ’em 
in trim for the fair. Of all thethings that’s hard 
to understand,’ says she, ‘ the hardest is a man 
that has more mercy on his horse than he has 
on his wife. July’s found rest at last,’ says 
she, ‘ out in the graveyard, an’ every time I pass 
your house I thank the Lord that you've got 
to pay a good price for your cookin’ now, as 
there ain’t a woman in the country fool enough 
to step into July’s shoes.’ 

‘“ But, la!” said Aunt Jane, breaking off with 
her happy laugh—the laugh of one who revels 
in rich memories—“ what's the use of me tellin’ 
all this stuff? The long and the short of it is, 
that Sally Ann had her say about nearly every 
man in the church. She told how Mary Embry 
had to cut up her wedding skirts to make 
clothes for her first baby ; an’ how John Martin 
stopped Hannah one day when she was carryin’ 
her mother a pound of butter, an’ made her go 
back an’ put the butter down in the cellar; an’ 
how Lije Davison used to make Ann pay him 
for every bit of chicken feed, an’ then take half 
the egg money because the chickens got into 
his garden, an’ how Abner Page give his wife 
twenty-five cents for spendin’ money the time 
she went to visit her sister. 

“Sally Ann always was a masterful sort of 
woman, an’ that night it seemed like she was 
possessed. The way she talked made me think 
of the Day of Pentecost an’ the gift of tongues. 
An’ finally she got to the minister! I’d been 
wonderin’ all along if she was goin’ to let him 
off. She turned around to where he was settin’ 
under the pulpit, an’ says she, ‘ Brother Page, 
you’re a good man, but you ain’t so good you 
couldn’t be better. It was jest last week,’ says 
she, ‘that the women came around beggin’ 
money to buy you a new suit of clothes to go to 
Presbytery in; an’ I told ’em if it was to get 
Mrs. Page a new dress, I was ready to give; 
but not a dime was I goin’ to give towards 
puttin’ finery on a man’s back. I'm tired 0’ 
seein’ the ministers walk up into the pulpit in 
their slick black broadcloths’ an’ their wives 
sittin’ down in the pew in an old black silk 
that’s been turned upside down, wrong side 
out, an’ hind part before, an’ sponged, an’ 
pressed, an’ made over till you can’t tell whether 
it’s silk, or caliker, or what.’ 
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‘Well, I 
that 


says she, ‘ there ain’t many 
sermon ; but there’s some of 
says she, ‘ that ain’t fit for 

fires. There's that one you 


rg on hearin’ ’em as 
long as there ain’t nobody but men to do the 


preachin’, Anybody would think,’ ne she, 
“that you preachers was struck blind every 
time you git through the twenty-fourth verse, 


for I never heard a sermon on the twenty-fifth 
verse. I believe there’s men in this church 
that thinks the fifth chapter of Ephesians hasn't 
got but twenty-four verses, an’ I’m goin’ to 
read the rest of it to ’em for once anyhow.’ 

An’ if Sally Ann didn’t walk right up into 
the pulpit same as if she’d been ordained, an’ 
read w. Paul said about men lovin’ their 
wives as Christ loved the church, an’ ag they 
Joved their own bodies. 

““* Now,’ says she, ‘if Brother Page can 
reconcile these texts with what Paul says about 
‘women submittin’ an’ bein’ subject, he’s wel- 
come to do it. But,’ says she, ‘if I had the 
preachin’ to do, I wouldn’t waste no time 
reconcilin’. I’d jest say that when Paul told 
‘women to be subject to their husbands in every- 
thing, he wasn’t inspired: an’ when he told 
men to love their wives as their own bodies, he 
was inspired: an’ I’d like to see the Presbytery 
' that could silence me from preachin’ as long as 

I wanted to preach. As for turnin’ out,o’ the 
church,’ says she, ‘ I’d like to know who's to do 
the turnin’ out. When the disciples brought that 
‘woman to Christ there wasn’t a man in the crowd 
fit to cast a stone ather; an’ if there’s any man 
nowadays good enough to set in judgment on a 
‘woman, his name.ain’t on the rolls of Goshen 
Church. If ’Lizabeth,’ says she, ‘had as much 
common sense as she’s got conscience, she’d 
know that the matter o’ that money didn’t 
conceyn nobody but our Mite Society, an’ we 
women can settle it without any help from you 
deacons and elders.’ 

“* Well, I reckon Parson Page thought if he, 
didn't head Sally Ann off some way or other 
she’ on all night; so when she kind o’ 
sto pea for breath an’ shut up the big Bible, he 
grabbed a hymn-book an’ says: 

“*TLet us sing, ‘“ Blest be the Tie that 
Binds.” ’ 

‘“‘He struck up the tune himself; an’ about 
the middle of the first verse Mis’ Page got 
ap an’ went over to where ‘Lizabeth was 
‘standin’, an’ give her the right hand of fellow- 
ship, an’ then Mis’ Petty did the same; ’an 
first thing we knew we was all around her, 
shakin’ hands and huggin’ her an’ cryin’ over 
her. : "Twas a reg’lar love-feast; and we went 
home feelin’ like we'd been through a big pro- 
tracted meetin’ and got religion over again. 


‘*¢°Twasn’t more’n a week till "Lizabeth was 
down with slow fever—nervous collapse, old 
Dr. Pendleton called it. We took turns nussin’ 
her, and one day she looked up in my face and 
says, ‘Jane, I know now what the mercy of the 
Lord is.’” 

Here Aunt Jane paused, and began to cut 
three-cornered pieces out of a time-stained 
‘square of flowered chintz. The quilt was to be 
of the wild-goose pattern. There was a drowsy 
hum from the beehive near the window, and 
the shadows were lengthening as sunset 
approached. 

‘“*One queer thing about it,” she resumed, 
“* was that while Sally Ann was talkin’, not one 
of us felt like laughin’. We sat there as solemn 
as if parson was preachin’ to us on ‘lection and 
predestination. But whenever I think about it 
now, I laugh fit to kill. And I’ve thought 
many a time that Sally Ann’s plain talk to 
them men done more good than all the sermons 
us women had had preached to us about bein’ 
‘ shamefaced ’ and ‘ submittin’ ’ ourselves to our 
husbands, for every one o’ them women come | 


out in new clothes that spring, an’ such a 
as it made in some of ’em. I wouldn't 
be surprised if she did have a message to deliver, 


just as she said.” 

“‘ How aeowt yee a Vase Abram?” I 
suggested. 6s is ly say anything 
about you in her gd 

eyes snapped with some 


Aunt Jane's 
of the fire of her -past youth. ‘La! no, 
child,” she said. “A never was that kind 
of a man, an’ I never was that kind of a woman. 
I ricollect as we was walkin’ home that night 
Abram says, sort o’ humble like, ‘ Jane, G 

ou better git that brown merino you was 
ookin’ at last County-court day ?’ 

‘An’ I says, ‘Don’t you wo 
brown merino, Abram. It’s a- Mare in my 
bottom drawer right now. I told the store- 
keeper to cut it off jest as soon as your back 
was turned, and Mis’ Simpson is goin’ to make 
it next week.’ And Abram he jest laughed, and 
says, ‘Well, Jane, I never saw your beat.’ 
You see, I never was no hand at ‘submittin’’ 
myself to my husband, like some women. 
I’ve often wondered if Abram wouldn’t ’a’ 
been jest like Silas Petty if I'd been like 
Maria. I’ve noticed that whenever a 
woman’s willin’ to be imposed upon there’s 
always a man standin’ round ready to do the 
imposin’. I never went to no law-book to find 
out what my rights was. I did my duty faithful 
to Abram, and when I wanted anything I went 
and got it and Abram paid for it, and I can’t 
see but what we got on jest as well as we'd ’a’ 
done if I'd a-‘ submitted ’ myself.” 

Longer and longer grew the shadows, and 
the faint tinkle of bells came in through the 
windows. The cows were beginning to come 
home. The spell of Aunt, Jane’s dramatic art 
was upon me. I began to feel that my own 
personality had somehow slipped away from 
me, and those dead people, evoked from their 
graves by an old woman’s histrionism, seemed 
more real to me than my living, breathing self. 

‘‘ There, now, I’ve talked ou clean to death,” 
she said with a happy laugh, as I rose to go. 
‘* But we've had a real nice time, and I’m glad 
you come.” 

The sun was almost down, as I walked slowly 
away. When I looked back, at the turn of the 
road, Aunt Jane was standing on the doorstep, 
shading her eyes and peering across the level 
fields. I knew what it meant. Beyond the 
fields waa a bit of woodland, and in one corner 
of that you might, if your eyesight was good, 
discern here and there a glimpse of white. It 
was the old burying-ground of Goshen Church ; 
and I knew by the strained attitude and intent 
gaze of the watcher in the door that somewhere 
in the sunlit space between Aunt Jane’s doorstep 
and the little country graveyard, the souls of 
the living and the dead were keeping a silent 
tryst. 


THE nearer the soul approaches to the divine 
and eternal source of love, the more fully do 
the obligations of sacred human love reveal 
themselves, and the more keen is the self. 
reproach for the neglect even of the smallest of 
these.—Catherine of Siena. 


KALS are superseding Petticoats, 
and are the most healthy garments for 
ladies and girls’ wear; they prevent 
fatigue, give warmth without weight, 
and delightful freedom and comfort. 
To ensure these, registered KALS, 
and not ordinary ladies’ knickerbockers, 
‘should be purchased. 

Sample Pair in Naturalette, 3s. 11d., 
post free (state size of corset worn and 
your height). If these do not wear well 
for at least 12 months we will GIVE you 
another pair. Navy Blue Kals at 3s. 1ld., 
5s. lid., and 8s. 6d. Patterns free from 
the Manageress. 


“A OCyciine Kats LIke THESE ‘SAME 
PRICES. 


Kals are only obtainable DIRECT 
‘om 


‘KALS, LIMITED, 
17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 


prices, etc., post paid in United relies trated 
a 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


trimmed 


wating 


cashmere, 


round in button-hole, 


harm ink; collar and cuffs of finely 
tucked p de blue soft silk; top of sleeve 
tucked 


2, Tennis or cycling blouse in coloured 
Viyella, with vest of white Viyella or flannel, 


about that tucked 


8. Matron’s afternoon blouse in dark silk, 
vest of light silk, fastened with gold buttons; 
narrow jewelled passementerie and frills of the 
darker silk form the trimming; the fronts hang 
loose, and the waistband passes under them. 

4, Blouse in black velvet and light brocade, 
with white satin revers. 

If you possess a brightly-coloured blouse that 
has seen good service, it may still be utilised 
as an excellent foundation for a covering of net, 
lace, or grenadine. A pretty renovation of this 
kind was shown me the other day. The 
original blouse was of blue silk of a rather pale 
shade. A coarse black net was chosen to cover 
this, the net being put on loosely and a good 
deal of fulness allowed. Baby ribbons of pale 
blue were sewn on to the net in a lattice-like 
pattern. The square-cut neck was filled in 
with the net only, a full ruching of which, 
edged with the blue, finished it at the throat. 
The sleeves were also unlined, and were 
gathered at intervals lengthwise into inch-wide 
strips of net, thin rows of the baby ribbon 
trimming each of these strips. A deep frilling 
of the net fell over the hands. 

Velvet this season is much used, and I have 
noticed two lovely velvet gowns. One of these 
was in a rich black velvet, with train which 
was beautifully embroidered in a scroll oan a 
in silver, and trimmed with chinchilla fur, the 
delicate shade of which showed to great advan- 
tage on the dark velvet. The bodice was com- 
posed of a swathe of velvet, also embroidered 
in silver, and prettily relieved with lace and 
pink chiffon, and the gown was lined through- 
out with silk of the same shade. Another 
striking velvet gown was trimmed with feather 
trimming, and had a handsome panel in front 
of geranium and black chenille, interlaced to 
form a kind of trellis work, ending at the foot 
in a fringe. 


Showing how Sleeve nfastens. 


ae a 4 
PRESENTS! The now well-known Patent ALIONE 
INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. 
NO TURNING! NO CRYING! 
Mention this Paper and we will send polis 9 on appro., with 


lanufactory— 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


_ By Miss Lizzie Herrrace. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic | 


Economy; Author of ‘‘ Cassell’s New 
versal Cookery,” &c., éc.) 


A VEGETARIAN DINNER. 


Brown Soup. 

Brussels Sprouts and Eggs. - 
Haricots with Tomatoes. 
Chestnuts. Brown Sauce. Grated Cheese. 
Cheese Pudding. 

Damson Tart. Cream. 
Apricot Charlotte. 


Those who try this in its entirety will find it 
all that can be Jeaived (for a plain dinner of the 
kind) in the way of nutriment and savour. 
Others may like to select some of the dishes 
for introduction into an ordinary bill of fare ; 
for most people appreciate occasionally a ye 2 
table dish as a separate course, as it has health 
and economy on its side. 


xe 
] vo\ 


WHITE OATS 


BROWN sOUP. 
This 


, carrots and turnips, with a tomato sup- 

pint of the other vegetables, but the 
| amount of ‘turnip should be small, or the soup 
| will be too sweet. Add a quart of water with a 


| bunch of herbs and some peppercorns and salt, 


' not forgetting a pinch of sugar, and boil tly 

for an beer and 4 half or over, then pro ag and 

thicken with cornflower to the consistence of 

cream, and add a little liquid browning. 

little mushroom ketchup gives a nice flavour, 
but it may be left plain if preferred. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS AND EGGS. 


The sprouts only require boiling and thorough 
draining, then put them in the following mixture : 
a couple of ounces of butter, a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, a little salt, grated nutmeg, and 
white pepper. Toss them well until hot and 
coated with the flevouring, then serve, allowing 


| 
| 
{ 


a poached egg for each person ; arrange triangles 
of fried b round the dish to alternate with 
the eggs. 


The seasoning allowed is calculated for about 
@ pound and a half of sprouts. 


HARICOTS WITH TOMATOES. 


A pound of small, white haricots, soaked in 
cold water over night, are to be put to boil with 
a little sugar and a spoonful of fat, free from 
salt; by the time they are nearly done add a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of tomato ketchup, a 
teaspoonful of dry mustard mixed with vinegar 
to a paste,a pat of butter, a little salt and 
white pepper, and a pink of cayenne. Finish 
the coo with the lid off so that when done 
there will be enough moisture, but not sloppiness. 
Serve very hot. 

These are as good the second day as the 
first, if carefully reheated, that is, let them get 
hot through without breaking up. And, of 
course, a steamer or a hot. water bath gives the 
best results. A jar can be placed in a tin with 
enough hot water to create steam, and the 
beans warmed up in the oven if more con- 
venient. 


CHESTNUTS WITH BROWN SAUCE. 


This is quite a simple dish. The nuts 
boiled until nsongnly done are to be sed 
through a potato masher on to a hot dish, and 


the sauce served in a tureen. This is made by 
blending a couple of ounces of browned flour 
with the same weight of butter in a stewpan, 
and ad a pint of water (or vegetable stock) ; 
when boiled season with salt and pepper, 
and add a tablespoonful of cream last ihing! 
To rub a slice of onion over the bottom of the 
stewpan adds little to the trouble and much to 
the savour ; or a slice may be boiled in the sauce 
and removed before serving. 

To colour this, use a little browning and a 
small quantity of flavoured vinegar if a piquant 
flavour is liked. But a sprinkling of Parmesan 
is all sufficient for many. 


CHEESE PUDDING. 


This is very delicious, but depends much 
upon prompt service after cooking. First, heat 
a plain tin, and coat well with fresh butter. 
Then beat the yolks of four eggs with half a 
pint of milk and four tablespoonsful of grated 
Parmesan cheese, and a pinch of pepper and 
cayenne; add a tablespoonful of breadcrumbs 
that have soaked in a little more milk, just as 
much as they will absorb. Beat the mixture 
and strain it; now blend the stifily-whisked 
whites of the eggs with a light hand, folding 
them in until the whole is uniform in appear- 
ance. Leave lots of room for rising in the tin, 
and bake in a moderate oven. Serve with a 
folded serviette round; this should be warm 
and pinned in readiness, so that the tin can be 
slipped in. It is a wise precaution to. have a 
second tin, a trifle larger than the one used for 
the baking, as a case for such dishes as this, as 
it can be made piping hot. When this is not 
done, the plan adopted by some cooks, viz., to 
pin a strip of warm flannel round the tin 
before putting the serviette over is worth 
remembering. 

Note.—It is optional whether this be served 
in the order named or after the sweets. 


requires a mixture of cleansed and sliced 
vegetables, consisting of onions, outer part of 


DAMSON TART WITH CREAM. 

Bottled damsons are intended ; the syrup, or 
most of it, should be poured off, otherwise the 
upper crust is liable to become sodden from the 
boiling up of the contents. Sweeten and boil 
up the syrup, and add to the pie when cooked. 
Serve cream and s separately. This should 
be sent to table hot, the Se being 
a cold one, but for convenience e both may 
be cold. 

APRICOT CHARLOTTE. 

This is one of the simplest dishes of its class, 
but will be voted very good. Take round tin 
and oil or butter it a little, then line it with 
fingers of sponge cake, bottom and sides. Now 
cover with canned apricots, pressing them well 
to the cake; they should sprinkled with 
sugar, and any avogring 56% such as 2 little 
noyeau syrup, or a few drops of almond essence 
can be added to a spoonful or two of the syrup. 
Fill up with a custard from powder, making it 
stiff enough to just set. Cover with more cake 
and turn out when cold. Pass the rest of the 
fruit and syrup through a sieve, sweeten and 
flavour, and pour it over the cake; the top may 
be garnished with chopped jelly and a little 
angelica. 

Note.—By placing some of the halves of 
apricot, concave side up, on the top, and intro- 
ducing green fruit and jelly, the dish gains in 


a pearance. 
Cah about 6s. Enough for five or six persons. 


West Briston Women Liserats.—At the 
annual meeting of this association, Miss 
Priestman was re-elected president, and Miss 
Estlin hon. treasurer. The hon. secretary 
(Miss Tanner) read the 17th annual report, 
which was of a satisfactory character. It dealt 
first with the effort put forth by the association 
at the School Board election in aid of Progressive 
candidates, and in the municipal election at 
Horfield, when they supported Mr. Kossuth 
Robinson. es of the meetings held 
during the year were given, and alluding to the 
Tsar's Peace proposals, the report stated that 
the committee regarded the Tsar’s message 
as the greatest event of the year. It was 
not merely an act of one individual, and the 
committee saw in it an expression of opinion 
which had long been arwrigt ound. It 
had set in motion forces that | been 
gathering strength, and the committee desired 
in every possible way to upper the Tsar’s 
sroposal. The committee passed a resolu- 
tion on the subject, and had also dealt with the 
question of Woman’s Suffrage, urging that the 
time was ripe for legislation. The President 
said although they had not leaders just 
at present, they had principles, and they 
must stand by them. tree, They must 
go on working, and she felt that the old watch- 
word, ‘‘ Peace, retrenchment and reform,”’ still 
held good. Reform was needed, for half the 
nation was unenfranchised. Retrenchment was 
needed. How could they retrench? Well, at 
the present time it seemed to her they had the 
most glorious opportunity ever offered in this 
generation. (Applause.) It seemed to her that 
the day of battleships and great armies was 
over. A new mode of conducting the affairs of 
races was arising. Those who had most to do 
with armies hailed this movement with sym- 
pathy.—Miss Mary Priestman explained that 
the Women’s Liberal Federation had asked the 
branches to’ help in the ‘‘ War against war.” 
A memorial for presentation to the Tsar had 
been forwarded to them, and she asked those 
present to sign it at the close of the meeting. 
This invitation was largely accepted, whilst a 
number of ladies sitcunieet to assist in getting 


signatures. Other speakers were Miss Stern- 
berg, Mrs. Pumphry, Mrs. Walters, Mrs. 
Peters, etc. 

* * 


THe Russian minister of public instruction 
has informed the superintendent of public 
instruction in Moscow that, in view of the 
difficulties of procuring a sufficient number of 
teachers in French for the men’s colleges, he 
proposes to employ women as teachers in the 
lower classes. This is the first instance of 
women being allowed to teach the other sex in 
Russia, except in the primary schools. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 
THe CuurcH MarriaGe SERVICE.—One corre- 
ae asks us whether a Church of England 
Toe is justified in omitting the vow of 
obedience from the Wedding Service when both 
bride and bridegroom desire it; and another 
correspondent, apparently fortuitously, wrote 
recently to say that this had been done in a 
case within her knowledge. It would settle 
a great and growing difficulty if it were 
possible for this to be done at option. It 
would be really a comforting decision for 
many young women who are equally unwilling 
to solemnly vow what ae do not intend to 
perform, or tosincerely bind themselves to obey, 
abrogating exercise of their own judgment and 
conscience to those of a beloved and trusted, 
but not infallible, young man—who on his side 
does not want the responsibility of exacting 
obedience, but seeks a counsellor and yoke- 
fellow in place of an _ obedient slave. 
However, my correspondent’s information did 
not strike me as being likely to be correct; for 
there are no stronger advocates of the subordi- 
nation of women than the clergy, and they are 
not likely to give up the ‘“‘obey” at their own 
eee Accordingly, the following letter was 
dressed to the Bishop of London for an 
authoritative decision as to whether a priest 
may, if he will, remove this vow. 
Here is a copy of the Editor's letter and his 
Lordship’s reply :— 
‘“Woman’s Sienau Office, 
‘‘ January 30th, 1899. 
“The Lord Bishop of London, 


‘* My Lord,— 
‘* At the request of several correspondents, I 
venture to your Lordship whether a priest 


is justified, if he is willing, in omitting the 
bride’s promise of obedience from the vow in 
the marriage service ? 

‘‘ There are many young women who consider 
it actually wrong to promise to ‘obey ’ another 
fallible human being, instead of exercising the 
judgment and the conscience which God hes 
given them ingly and for which they believe 
they must account as talents before Him, and 

not be excused by Him if they have done 
what the ough not to have done, or left 
undone what they ought to have done, simply 
because their husbands so ordered. Many 
women who feel thus and are marrying men 
who agree with this view, still desire to use the 
Office of their Church, and would be truly 
grateful if your Lordship could give the ruling 
that the officiating priest may, when asked, 
omit the ‘ obey.’” 


‘* Fulham Palace, 8.W., 


‘* Feb. 1st, 1899. 
‘* My Dear Madam, 

‘* An individual clergyman is not justified 
in altering the marriage service at his own 
option, or at the will of the contracting parties. 

e nature of the obedience promised in the 
service may be the subject of mutual under- 
standing between the parties. It certainly does 
not involve the surrender of any rights of judg- 
ment or of conscience. 

‘“‘ Yours faithfully, 
‘*M. Londin.” 


M. G.—This correspondent sends a long list 
of inventions that she has made, and that she 
requires capital to patent and put on the 
market. She says :— 

If you could say that I want to hear from some- 
one wishing to help a woman in a little 
enterprise of the sort, and can hear of some- 
one, I can’t tell you what it would be to me. 

If any enterprising capitalist is willing to learn 

further details I shall be happy to put her in 

communication with my correspondent if she 
sends a letter in a stamped blank envelope 
under cover to the editor. Our correspondent 
further asks if she is at liberty to offer for 
republication a little sketch from her pen that 
was printed in these columns some time ago. 

Certainly she is, but the editor of any other 

paper would have a right to be told that the 

sketch had already appeared here; it would not | 
be correct to offer it as if it were new work. 


———————— 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


©®ur Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by co: ndents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 
lication must be written on one side only of 


the paper.] 


AN OPENING FOR WOMEN. 

Dear Mapam,—May I venture to ask you to 
call attention through the medium of your 
valuable paper to the opening afforded by the 
Poor Law Cottage Home Scheme to sensible 
practical women to act as foster mothers. As 
vacancies are advertised in poor law papers 
they are most likely to be seen by r law 
officials, whereas the scheme was adopted to 
remove the children chargeable to the parish 
from workhouse influence. There must be 
many women suitable for the post who have 
not ea the habit of official routine, who 
can e life more homelike for the children, 
and yet be equally qualified to train them. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I am, Madam, 


faithfully yours, 
Rosa M. Drew, P.L.G. 
116, Brigstock-road, 
Thornton Heath, 
January 81st. 


OUR UP-TO-DATE PAPER. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GgNat. 

Dgar Mapam,—If only the Woman’s SicnaL 
could be sown broadcast throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and read from cover 
to cover by earnest, intelligent women, they 
would then become thoroughly educated in the 
various questions which are of such vital im- 
portance to the interests of this and future 
generations. Many of us owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to ‘‘ The Editor” for her noble, un- 
swerving devotion to the uplifting of woman- 
hood in this and other lands. - 

This was very forcibly brought home to us 
when, in a recent number, we find that the 
Woman’s §1cnat has been instrumental in 
helping those poor little West Indian children to 
burst the vile fetters that wicked men sought 
to bind them with for immoral purposes. 

A few days ago I was reporting a lecture 
given by Dr. Annie McCall, upon temperance 
reform (and a very able lecture it was, too) ; 
but at the close questions were invited, and 
when a gentleman in the audience asked 
whether the lecturer could give any informa- 
tion concerning the new Inebriates Act, Dr. 
Annie McCall answered that she knew but 
little. So, great was my pleasure when in the 
same week’s issue I found aN bit of real 
news on the subject that could possibly be 
given. I have found this to be the case over 
and over again—that the most up-to-date news 
is given. 

But now I want to say how necessary it is 
to EDUCATE the women of to-day. Many of them 
seem 80 utterly careless of the privileges that 
are within their grasp, if only they cared to 
use them. 

Just a little time ago I was doing some can- 
vassing for the municipal elections. 

A number of women householders were 
deputed to my charge, as we were very anxious 
to getthe gentlemen returned who were temper- 
ance advocates. But really I got thoroughly 
disheartened, for one by one these lady house- 
holders positively refused to trouble themselves 
even to go but a short distance to record their 
votes. But this I must admit, that those who 
did recognise the value of the liberty they 
possessed were those who took an intelligent 
view of the affairs of life. So that before 
women become possessed of that blessed 
privilege (which is surely coming)—I refer to 
‘Woman's Suffrage—they still need a large 
amount of educational work to teach them how 
rightly to value and use the gift. 

For this end, how invaluable is the continued 
work of the Woman's Sicnat. Would that 
more would avail themselves of its weekly aid. 
—Truly yours, ALMA BADHAM. 

Shirley House, Essex-road, 

Basingtoke, 
January 23rd, 1899. 
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KEEPING A WIFE’S GRAVE 
OPEN FOR THE HUSBAND. 


‘‘ MISFORTUNES never come singly” is an old 
proverb which has had few pay illustrations 

rm than one which 
has__ recently 
ayo ned: ane 
sympathies o 
the village 
community of 
Hadfield, on 
the borders of 
Lancashire 
and Derby- 
shire. Here 
lived William 
Gerrard, a 
typical Lanca- 


Mr. Wm. Gerrard, Cotton Weaver. lightl Saty 
burden of his odd years. Time had dealt 
lightly with both him and his wife in their peace- 
fulandcontentedoldage. They had lived happily 
together for something like f years, when, 
without warning, both were suddenly laid low 
on a bed of sickness. As they were much 
respected by all their neighbours, they were 
well looked after, and ev ing that was 
possitie was done to alleviate their sufferings. 

ut, although two doctors were called in, the 
sufferers went from bad to worse, and both 
were given up as beyond all hope of recovery. 

Mrs. Gerrard soon breathed her last, and so 
hopeless was the case of her husband that the 
contingency of arranging for a double funeral 
was actually discussed. However, when every- 
body was expecting that Mr. Gerrard had 
reached his last hour, a remarkable change for 
the better set in; but what actually occurred 
had better be told in the sick man’s own words. 

‘The doctors,” he said, ‘‘ had told my rela- 
tives I was suffering from heart disease, 
influenza, and other ve geaniaiar and had 
put me down as a dead man. I ce y 
thought I was dying, and so did all the neigh- 
bours, as they will tell you. They had just buried 
my wife, and had arranged to keep the grave 
open for me. I was only kept alive on brandy, 
and the doctors had said they could not save 
me. But,” continued Mr. Gerrard with sudden 
energy, ‘‘ here comes the remarkable part of 
the story. A neighbour persuaded me to take 
some pills he bought me. I did so to please 
him, and from the very first I felt a wonderful 
improvement. I sent for a box, and as soon as 
I had taken these I found myself a new man. 
My appetite improved, I felt stronger and 
better. Soon I was able to get about, and now, 
as you see me, I am for my age well and strong 
again. The pills that cured me were Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and I 
shall never be without ’em again. If anything 
again ails me I shall get to’em. They are not 
half dear enough for the good they have done me, 
and if ever I hear of anybody being bad I shall 
always advise them to give them a trial.” Mr. 
Gerrard’s home is at 13, Padfield Main-road, 
Hadfield, Derbyshire. 

This, of course, is an extreme case, and if the 
remedy named can do so much, it is not sur- 
prising that it is resorted to with success in 
lesser ailments. No safer or more valuable 
tonic exists. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills act 
directly on the blood, and thus cure an:emia, 
rheumatism, sciatica, scrofula, chronic erysipe- 
las, consumption, all forms of female weakness, 
and restore pale and sallow complexions to the 
glow of health. They are obtainable of all 
chemists, or from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. 
a box, or six for 13s. 9d., but are genuine only 
with full name—Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. They are a splendid nerve and 
spinal medicine, and thus have cured many 
cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, 
St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous headache. 


Don’t buy a whale until you've paid for your 
sprats.—Spurgeon’s Proverbs. 
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